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Developments in Eastern Europe and the Middle East 


Address by President Eisenhower * 


Tonight I report to you as your President. 

We all realize that the full and free debate of a 
political campaign today surrounds us. But the 
events and the issues I wish to place before you 
this evening have no connection whatsoever with 
matters of partisanship. They are concerns of 
every American—his present and his future. 

I wish, therefore, to give you a report of essen- 
tial facts so that you—whether belonging to either 
one of our two great parties, or to neither—may 
give thoughtful and informed consideration to this 
swiftly changing world scene. 

The changes of which I speak have come in 
two areas of the world—Eastern Europe and the 
Middle East. 


Eastern Europe 


In Eastern Europe there seems to appear the 
dawn of a new day. It has not been short or easy 
in coming, 

After World War II, the Soviet Union used 
military force to impose on the nations of Eastern 
Europe governments of Soviet choice—servants 
of Moscow. 

It has been consistent United States policy, 
without regard to political party, to seek to end 
this situation and to fulfill the wartime pledge of 
the United Nations that these countries, overrun 
by wartime armies, would once again know sover- 
eignty and self-government. 

We could not, of course, carry out this policy by 
resort to force. Such force would have been con- 
trary both to the best interests of the Eastern 
European peoples and to the abiding principles 





* Delivered to the Nation over radio and television on 
Oct. 31 (White House press release). 
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of the United Nations. But we did help to keep 
alive the hope of these peoples for freedom. 

Beyond this, they needed from us no education 
in the worth of national independence and per- 
sonal liberty, for, at the time of the American 
Revolution, it was many of them who came to our 
land to aid our cause. Recently the pressure of 
the will of these peoples for national independence 
has become more and more insistent. 

A few days ago, the people of Poland with their 
proud and deathless devotion to freedom moved 
to secure a peaceful transition to a new govern- 
ment. And this government, it seems, will strive 
genuinely to serve the Polish people. 

And all the world has been watching dramatic 
events in Hungary where this brave people, as so 
often in the past, have offered their very lives for 
independence from foreign masters. Today, it 
appears, a new Hungary is rising from this 
struggle, a Hungary which we hope from our 
hearts will know full and free nationhood. 

We have rejoiced in these historic events. 

Only yesterday the Soviet Union issued an 
important statement on its relations with all the 
countries of Eastern Europe. This statement rec- 
ognized the need for review of Soviet policies, 
and the amendment of these policies to meet the 
demands of the people for greater national inde- 
pendence and personal freedom. The Soviet 
Union declared its readiness to consider the with- 
drawal of Soviet “advisers,” who have been the 
effective ruling force in Soviet-occupied countries, 
and also to consider withdrawal of Soviet troops 
from such countries as Poland and Hungary. 

We cannot yet know if these avowed purposes 
will be truly carried out. 

But two things are clear. 
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First, the fervor and the sacrifice of the peoples 
of these countries, in the name of freedom, have 
themselves brought real promise that the light 
of liberty soon will shine again in this darkness. 

And second, if the Soviet Union indeed faith- 
fully acts upon its announced intention, the world 
will witness the greatest forward stride toward 
justice, trust, and understanding among nations 
in our generation. 

These are the facts. How has your Government 
responded to them? 

The United States has made clear its readiness 
to assist economically the new and independent 
governments of these countries. We have al- 
ready—some days since—been in contact with the 
new Government of Poland on this matter. We 
have also publicly declared that we do not demand 
of these governments their adoption of any par- 
ticular form of society as a condition upon our 
economic assistance. Our one concern is that they 
be free—for their sake, and for freedom’s sake. 

We have also, with respect to the Soviet Union, 
sought clearly to remove any false fears that we 
would look upon new governments in these Eastern 
European countries as potential military allies. 
We have no such ulterior purpose. We see these 
peoples as friends, and we wish simply that they 
be friends who are free. 


The Middle East 


I now turn to that other part of the world 
where, at this moment, the situation is somber. It 
is not a situation that calls for extravagant fear 
or hysteria. It invites our most serious concern. 

I speak, of course, of the Middle East. This 
ancient crossroads of the world was, as we all 
know, an area long subject to colonial rule. This 
rule ended after World War IT, when all countries 
there won full independence. Out of the Palestin- 
ian mandated territory was born the new State 
of Israel. 

These historic changes could not, however, in- 
stantly banish animosities born of the ages. Israel 
and her Arab neighbors soon found themselves at 
war with one another. And the Arab nations 
showed continuing anger toward their former 
colonial rulers, notably Great Britain and France. 

The United States through all the years since 
the close of World War II has labored tirelessly 
to bring peace and stability to this area. 

We have considered it a basic matter of United 
States policy to support the new State of Israel 
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and at the same time to strengthen our bonds both 
with Israel and with the Arab countries. But 
unfortunately, through all these years, passion in 
the area threatened to prevail over peaceful pur- 
pose and, in one form or another, there has been 
almost continuous fighting. 

This situation recently was aggravated need- 
lessly by an Egyptian policy including rearma- 
ment with Communist weapons. We, for our part, 
felt this to be a misguided policy on the part of 
the Government of Egypt. The State of Israel, 
for its part, felt increasing anxiety for its safety. 
And Great Britain and France feared more and 
more that Egyptian policies threatened what they 
regard as their “lifeline” of the Suez Canal. 

These matters came to a crisis on July 26th of 
this year, when the Egyptian Government seized 
the Universal Suez Canal Company. For 90 years, 
ever since the inauguration of the canal, that com- 
pany had operated the canal, largely under British 
and French technical supervision. 

There were some among our allies who urged 
an immediate reaction to this event by use of force. 
We insistently urged otherwise, and our wish pre- 
vailed—through a long succession of conferences 
and negotiations for weeks and months, with par- 
ticipation by the United Nations. And there, only 
a short while ago, on the basis of agreed principles, 
it seemed that an acceptable accord was within our 
reach. But the direct relations of Egypt with both 
Israel and France kept worsening to a point at 
which first Israel, then France and Great Britain 
also, determined that, in their judgment, there 
could be no protection of their vital interests 
without resort to force. 

Upon this decision, events followed swiftly. 
On Sunday [October 28] the Israeli Government 
ordered total mobilization. On Monday, their 
armed forces penetrated deeply into Egypt and 
to the vicinity of the Suez Canal, nearly 100 miles 
away. And on Tuesday, the British and French 
Governments delivered a 12-hour ultimatum to 
Israel and Egypt—now followed up by armed at- 
tack against Egypt. 

The United States was not consulted in any way 
about any phase of these actions. Nor were we 
informed of them in advance. 

As it is the manifest right of any of these nations 
to take such decisions and actions, it is likewise our 
right—if our judgment so dictates—to dissent. 
We believe these actions to have been taken in 
error. For we do not accept the use of force as a 
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wise or proper instrument for the settlement of 
international disputes. 

To say this in this particular instance is in no 
way to minimize our friendship with these na- 
tions nor our determination to retain and to 
strengthen the bonds among us. And we are fully 
aware of the grave anxieties of Israel, of Britain, 
and of France. We know that they have been 
subjected to grave and repeated provocations. 

The present fact, nonetheless, seems clear: The 
actions taken can scarcely be reconciled with the 
principles and purposes of the United Nations to 
which we have all subscribed. And, beyond this, 
we are forced to doubt even if resort to war will 
for long serve the permanent interests of the at- 
tacking nations. 


Future U.S. Policy 

Now we must look to the future. 

In the circumstances I have described, there 
will be no United States involvement in these pres- 
ent hostilities. I therefore have no plan to call 
the Congress in special session. Of course, we 
shall continue to keep in contact with congressional 
leaders of both parties. At the same time it is— 
and it will remain—the dedicated purpose of your 
Government to do all in its power to localize the 
fighting and to end the conflict. 

We took our first measure in this action yester- 
day. We went to the United Nations Security 
Council with a request that the forces of Israel 
return to their own land and that hostilities in the 
area be brought toa close. This proposal was not 
adopted, because it was vetoed by Great Britain 
and France. 

The processes of the United Nations, however, 
are not exhausted. It is our hope and intent that 
this matter will be brought before the United Na- 
tions General Assembly. There, with no veto 
operating, the opinion of the world can be brought 
to bear in our quest for a just end to this tor- 
menting problem. In the past the United Na- 
tions has proved able to find a way to end blood- 
shed. We believe it can and will do so again. 

My fellow citizens, as I review the march of 
world events in recent years, I am ever more deep- 
ly convinced that the processes of the United Na- 
tions need further to be developed and strengthen- 
ed. I speak particularly of increasing its ability 
to secure justice under international law. 

In all the recent troubles in the Middle East, 
there have indeed been injustices suffered by all 
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nations involved. But I do not believe that an- 
other instrument of injustice—war—is the remedy 
for these wrongs. 

There can be no peace without law. And there 
can be no law if we were to invoke one code of 
international conduct for those who oppose us and 
another for our friends. 

The society of nations has been slow in develop- 
ing means to apply thistruth. But the passionate 
longing for peace on the part of all peoples of the 
earth compels us to speed our search for new and 
more effective instruments of justice. The peace 
we seek and need means much more than mere 
absence of war. It means the acceptance of law, 
and the fostering of justice, in all the world. To 
our principles guiding us in this quest we must 
stand fast. In so doing we can honor the hopes 
of all men for a world in which peace will truly 
and justly reign. 


TEXT OF SOVIET STATEMENT OF OCTOBER 30 


Following is an unofficial translatien of the statement 
broadcast by Moscow Radio on October 30 to which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower referred in his address to the Nation. 


DECLARATION OF THE U.S.S.R. GOVERNMENT ON THE BASIS 
OF THE DEVELOPMENT AND FURTHER STRENGTHENING OF 
FRIENDSHIP AND COOPERATION BETWEEN THE SOVIET 
UNION AND OTHER SOCIALIST STATES 


The principles of peaceful coexistence, friendship, and 
cooperation among all states have always been and still 
form the unshakable foundation of the foreign relations 
of the U.S.S.R. This policy finds its most profound and 
consistent expression in the relationship with socialist 
countries. United by the common ideal of building a 
socialist society and the principles of proletarian inter- 
nationalism, the countries of the great commonwealth of 
socialist nations can build their relations only on the 
principle of full equality, respect of territorial integrity, 
state independence and sovereignty, and noninterference 
in one another’s domestic affairs. 

This does not exclude, but on the contrary presupposes, 
close fraternal cooperation and mutual aid between the 
countries of the socialist commonwealth in the economic, 
political, and cultural spheres. It is on this basis that after 
World War II and after the rout of fascism the regimes 
of the people’s democracies came into being in a number 
of countries of Europe and Asia, which were strengthened 
and display great vitality. 

In the process of the establishment of the new regime 
and the deep revolutionary transformation in social re- 
lations there were not a few difficulties, unsolved prob- 
lems, and out-and-out mistakes, including some in the 
violations and mis- 





relations between the socialist states 
takes which infringed the principles of equality in rela- 
tions between socialist states. 
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The 20th Congress of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union resolutely condemned these mistakes and 
violations and demanded that the Soviet Union apply 
Lenin’s principles of the equality of nations in its rela- 
tions with other socialist states. This statement took 
complete cognizance of the historical past and the pecu- 
liarities of each country which has taken the road of 
building a new life. 

The Soviet Government consistently puts into practice 
these historic decisions of the 20th Congress, which 
create conditions for the further strengthening of friend- 
ship and cooperation between socialist countries on the 
inviolable basis of maintaining the complete sovereignty 
of each socialist state. 

As recent events have shown, the need has arisen for 
an appropriate declaration to be made on the position of 
the Soviet Union in the mutual relations between the 
U.S.8.R. and other socialist countries, primarily in the 
economic and military spheres. The Soviet Government 
is ready to discuss with the governments of other social- 
ist states measures insuring the further development and 
strengthening of economic ties between socialist countries, 
in order to remove any possibilities of violating the prin- 
ciple of national sovereignty, mutual advantage, and 
equality in economic relations. 

This principle should extend also to advisers. It is 
common knowledge that during the first period of the for- 
mation of the new social order, at the request of the 
governments of the people’s democracies, the Soviet Union 
sent to these countries a certain number of specialists— 
engineers, agronomists, scientific workers, and military 
advisers. During the later period the Soviet Government 
on many occasions asked the socialist states about the 
recall of its advisers. 

In view of the fact that by now the people’s democracies 
have formed their own qualified national cadres in all 
spheres of economic and military construction, the Soviet 
Government considers it as urgent to examine, together 
with other socialist states, the question whether a further 
stay of U.S.S.R. advisers in these countries is expedient. 

In the military sphere, the Warsaw Treaty is an impor- 
tant foundation for mutual relations between the Soviet 
Union and the people’s democracies. Its participants took 
upon themselves appropriate political and military obliga- 
tions, including obligations to adopt agreed measures es- 
sential for strengthening their defense potential, so as to 
protect the peaceful labors of their people, guarantee the 
inviolability of their frontiers and territories, and insure 
defense against possible aggression. 

It is known that, in accordance with the Warsaw Treaty 
and with government agreements, Soviet units are sta- 
tioned in the Hungarian and the Rumanian Republics. In 
the Polish Republic, Soviet military units are stationed 
on the basis of the Potsdam Four-Power Azreement and 
the Warsaw Treaty. In other people’s democratic coun- 
tries there are no Soviet military units. 

With a view to insuring the mutual security of the so- 
cialist countries, the Soviet Government is ready to exam- 
ine with other socialist countries that are parties to the 
Warsaw Treaty the question of Soviet troops stationed on 
the territory of these countries. In this the Soviet Gov- 
ernment proceeds from the general principle that the 
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stationing of troops of one state that is a party to the 
Warsaw Treaty on the territory of another state that isa 
party to the Warsaw Treaty should take place on the 
basis of an agreement among all its participants and not 
only with the agreement of the state on whose territory 
these troops are stationed or are planned to be stationed 
at its request. 

The Soviet Government regards it as indispensable to 
make a statement in connection with the events in 
Hungary. 

The course of the events has shown that the working 
people of Hungary, who have achieved great progress on 
the basis of their people’s democratic order, correctly 
raise the question of the necessity of eliminating serious 
shortcomings in the field of economic building, the further 
raising of the material well-being of the population, and 
the struggle against bureaucratic excesses in the state 
apparatus. 

However, this just and progressive movement of the 
working people was soon joined by forces of black reaction 
and counterrevolution, which are trying to take advan- 
tage of the discontent of part of the working people to 
undermine the foundations of the people’s democratic 
order in Hungary and to restore the old landlord and 
capitalist order. 

The Soviet Government and all the Soviet people deeply 
regret that the development of events in Hungary has led 
to bloodshed. On the request of the Hungarian People’s 
Government the Soviet Government consented to the entry 
into Budapest of the Soviet Army units to assist the 
Hungarian People’s Army and the Hungarian authorities 
to establish order in the town. Believing that the further 
presence of Soviet Army units in Hungary can serve as a 
cause for even greater deterioration of the situation, the 
Soviet Government has given instructions to its military 
command to withdraw the Soviet Army units from Buda- 
pest as soon as this is recognized as necessary by the 
Hungarian Government. 

At the same time, the Soviet Government is ready to 
enter into relevant negotiations with the Government of 
the Hungarian People’s Republic and other participants 
of the Warsaw Treaty on the question of the presence 
of Soviet troops on the territory of Hungary. 

The defense of socialist achievements by the people’s 
democracy of Hungary is at the present moment the chief 
and sacred duty of workers, peasants, and intelligentsia, 
and of all the Hungarian working people. 

The Soviet Government expresses confidence that the 
peoples of the socialist countries will not permit foreign 
and internal reactionary forces to undermine the basis of 
the people’s democratic regimes, won and consolidated by 
the heroic struggle and toil of the workers, peasants, and 
intelligentsia of each country. 

They will make all efforts to remove all obstacles that 
lie in the path of further strengthening the democratic 
basis of the independence and sovereignty of their coun- 
tries, to develop further the socialist basis of each country, 
its economy and culture, for the sake of the constant 
growth of the material welfare and the cultural level of 
all the workers. They will consolidate the fraternal unity 
and mutual assistance of the socialist countries for the 
strengthening of the great cause of peace and socialism. 
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suuk On October 29, following the invasion of Egypt by Israel, the United 
serious States requested a meeting of the Security Council to consider developments 
‘urther in the Middle East. At this urgent session the United States introduced a 
gees resolution calling upon Israel to withdraw its armed forces behind the estab- 
fits lished armistice lines and asking all U.N. members to refrain from the use of 
of the jorce or threat of force, to assist in insuring the integrity of the armistice 
action agreements, and to refrain from giving any military, economic, or financial 
udvan- assistance to Israel “so long as it has not complied with this resolution.” 
ple to During the Security Council debate the delegates were informed that France 
pen and the United Kingdom had issued a 12-hour ultimatum to Israel and Egypt 
demanding a C€USE-Jire, withdrawal Jrom the candl dred, dnd adccepiance of 
leeply Anglo-French occupation of key canal points. In the vote in the Council, 
as led France and the United Kingdom vetoed the U.S. draft resolution (amended 
ome to include a call for an immediate cease-fire). On October 31 the Security 
ae } Council called for an emergency session of the General Assembly, under the 
rities Uniting-for-Peace resolution, and in the early hours of the ‘morning of 
rther November 2 the Assembly, by a vote of 64 to 5, adopted a US. resolution 
= calling for an immediate cease-fire, urging the withdrawal of all forces 
\, the behind the armistice lines, and urging that “upon the cease-fire being effec- 
isd tive,” steps be taken to reopen the Suez Canal. On November 3 France, 
/- Israel, and the United Kingdom rejected the U.N. cease-fire demand. Fol- 
| lowing are the texts of a letter to Bernard Cornut-Gentille, President of the 
ly to Security Council in October, requesting the Council meeting, statements in 
it of the Council by Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, JS T.. OS. Representative 
= to the United Nations, and statements in the Assembly by Secretary Dulles, 
ence together with the Council and Assembly resolutions and pertinent state- 
ple’s ments released by the White House. 
hief 
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va DENT OF SECURITY COUNCIL, OCTOBER 29 and security as well as responsibility for the ob- 
| by U.N. doc. $/3706 dated October 30 servance of the Armistice Agreement. 
and Excettency: The Government of the United I have the honor, therefore, in behalf of my Gov- 
States has received information to the effect that ernment to request you to convene a meeting of 
a in violation of the Armistice Agreement between the Security Council as soon as possible to consider 
an- Israel and Egypt, the armed forces of Israel have “The Palestine Question : Steps for the Immediate 
ry, penetrated deeply into Egyptian territory. This Cessation of the Military Action of Israel in 
unt military action commenced October 29 and is con- Egypt”. 
ae tinuing in the Sinai area. The situation makes Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of 
“d imperative an immediate meeting of the Security my highest consideration. 
m. Council, charged as it is with the primary respon- Henry Casor Lopes, Jr. 
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STATEMENTS BY AMBASSADOR LODGE IN THE 
SECURITY COUNCIL, OCTOBER 30 


Adoption of Agenda 
U.S./U.N. press release 2484 dated October 30 


The United States has requested this urgent 
meeting of the Security Cotincil to consider steps 
to be taken to bring about the immediate cessa- 
tion of military action by Israel against Egypt. 

The Security Council has been meeting on the 
Palestine question within the last few days and 
repeatedly in recent months to consider actions 
which the Council unanimously believed consti- 
tuted a grave danger, and I am sure therefore 
that there can be no question about the adoption 
of the agenda. 

I request, therefore, Mr. President, that you 
put to the vote the question of the adoption of 
the agenda, which I am certain each member of 
the Council will consider appropriate in these 
grave circumstances, and that the Council will 
act with the same unanimity now as it has 
on the Palestine question in numerous recent 
meetings. 

After the adoption of the agenda, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I would appreciate the opportunity to 
speak immediately on the substance of the 
question. 


(The agenda was adopted unanimously, and 
Ambassador Lodge then made the following 
statement :) 


We have asked for this urgent meeting of the 
Security Council to consider the critical devel- 
opments which have occurred and are unfortu- 
nately stil] continuing in the Sinai Peninsula 
as a result of Israel’s invasion of that area yes- 
terday. It as a shock to the United 
States Government that this action should have 
occurred less than 24 hours after President EKisen- 


comes 


hower had sent a second earnest, personal appeal 
to the Prime Minister of Israel? urging Israel 
not to undertake any action against her Arab 
neighbors and pointing out that we had no rea- 
son to believe that these neighbors had taken 
steps justifying Israel’s action of mobilization. 

Certain things are clear. 

The first is that, by their own admission, 
Israeli armed forces moved into Sinai in force 


* BULLETIN of Nov. 5, 1956, p. 699. 
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“to eliminate Egyptian Fedayeen bases in the 
Sinai Peninsula.” They have admitted the cap- 
ture of Quseima and Ras el Naqb. 

Secondly, reliable reports have placed Israeli 
armed forces near the Suez Canal. 

Thirdly, Israel has announced that both the 
Egyptian and Israeli armed forces were in action 
in the desert battle. 

An official announcement in Tel Aviv said that 
Egyptian fighter planes strafed Israeli troops, 
We have a report that President Nasser has called 
for full mobilization in Egypt today and that the 
Egyptian Army claims that it has halted the ad- 

vance of major Israeli forces driving across the 
Sinai Peninsula. 

The Secretary-General may receive more in- 
formation from General Burns and the Truce 
Supervision Organization, and I am sure that we 
shall continue to be fully informed as we proceed 
with our deliberations here. 

These events make the necessity for the urgent 
consideration of this item all too plain. Failure 
by the Council to react at this time would be a 
clear avoidance of its responsibility for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security. The 
United Nations has a clear and unchallengeable 
responsibility for the maintenance of the armi- 
stice agreements. 

The Government of the United States feels that 
it is imperative that the Council act in the prompt- 
est manner to determine that a breach of the peace 
has occurred, to order that the military actions 
undertaken by Israel cease immediately, and to 
make clear its view that the Israeli armed forces 
be immediately withdrawn behind the established 
armistice lines. Nothing less will suffice. 

It is also to be noted that the Chief of Staff of 
the United Nations Truce Supervision Organiza- 
tion has already issued a cease-fire order on his own 
authority, which Israel has so far ignored. In- 
formation has reached us also that military ob- 
servers of the United Nations Truce Supervision 
Organization have been prevented by Israeli au- 
thorities from performing their duties. 

We as members of the Council accordingly 
should call upon all members of the United Na- 
tions to render prompt assistance in achieving 4 
withdrawal of Israeli forces. All members specif- 
ically should refrain from giving any assistance 
which might continue or prolong the hostilities. 
No one nation certainly should take advantage 

of this situation for any selfish interest. 
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White House Statements Concerning Aggression in the Middle East 


Following are three statements on the Middle East 
situation issued by James C. Hagerty, press secretary 
to the President. 


Statement of October 29 


At the meeting the President recalled that the United 
States, under this and prior administrations, has 
pledged itself to assist the victim of any aggression in 
the Middle East. 

We shall honor our pledge. 

The United States is in consultation with the Brit- 
ish and French Governments, parties with us to the 
Tripartite Declaration of 1950, and the United States 
plans, as contemplated by that declaration, that the 
situation shall be taken to the United Nations Security 
Council tomorrow morning. 

The question of whether and when the President will 
call a special session of the Congress will be decided 
in the light of the unfolding situation. 


Statement of October 30 


As soon as the President received his first knowledge, 
obtained through press reports, of the ultimatum de- 
livered by the French and United Kingdom Govern- 
ments to Egypt and Israel, planning temporary occu- 
pation within 12 hours of the Suez Canal Zone, he sent 
an urgent personal message to the Prime Minister of 
Great Britain and the Prime Minister of the Republic 
of France. 

The President expressed his earnest hope that the 
United Nations Organization would be given full oppor- 
tunity to settle the items in the controversy by peace- 
ful means instead of by forceful ones. 





This Government continues to believe that it is pos- 
sible by such peaceful means to secure a solution which 


Each of us here, and all members of the United 
Nations, have a clear-cut responsibility to see that 
the peace and stability of the Palestine area is 
restored forthwith. Anything less is an invita- 
tion to disaster in this part of the world. 

This is an immediate responsibility, Mr. Presi- 
dent, which derives from the Council’s obligations 
under its cease-fire orders and the armistice agree- 
ments between the Israelis and the Arab States 
and endorsed by this Security Council. It de- 
rives, of course, also from the larger responsibility 
under the United Nations Charter. 

On behalf of the United States Government I 
give notice that I intend at the afternoon session 
to introduce a resolution whereby the Council will 
call upon Israel for a withdrawal and indicate 
such steps as will assure that she does. 
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would restore the armistice conditions between Egypt 
and Israel, as well as bring about a just settlement 
of the Suez Canal controversy. 


Statement of November 3 

The United States will today propose to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations two additional 
resolutions with respect to the critical Middle Eastern 


situation. 
Sixty-three other nations—members of the General 


Assembly—joined with our country on November 2d in j| 
approving the United States resolution urging an im- | 
mediate cessation of hostilities in Egypt. It is the | 
earnest hope of the United States that all parties to | 
the conflict will be guided by this conclusive evidence 
of world opinion. 
The additional resolutions which will be presented 
deal with the necessity of seeking promptly solutions 
to basic problems which have given rise to the present 





conflict. 

The first resolution will propose a new approach to 
the settlement of major problems outstanding between 
the Arab States and Israel with a view to establishing 
conditions of permanent peace and stability in the 
area. 

The second resolution will deal with means of finding 
a solution to the Suez Canal controversy. It will 
seek the earliest possible opening of the canal and the 
working out of permanent arrangements for the func- 
tioning of the canal. 

The resolutions will be presented to the General 
Assembly by Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, head 


of the United States delegation. 


Introduction of U.S. Draft Resolution 
U.S./U.N. press release 2485 dated October 30 

The United States has now introduced its draft 
resolution, as I said this morning that I would be 
It is contained in document S/3710, which 


doing. 
Before it was officially introduced, 


is before you. 
every effort was made to get copies of it to each 
member of the Council as soon as possible, and I 
hope each member has had an opportunity to give 
it careful consideration. 

The issues are very large, but the language, I 
think, is very simple and very direct. The reso- 
lution which the Government of the United States 
proposes in this case as the first and imperative 
step reads as follows: 

[ At this point Ambassador Lodge read the draft 
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U.S. Proposal in the Security Council ' 
U.N. doc. §/3710 


The Security Council, 

Noting that the armed forces of Israel have pene- 
trated deeply into Egyptian territory in violation 
of the armistice agreement between Egypt and 
Israel ; 

Expressing its grave concern at this violation of 
the armistice agreement; 

1. Calls upon Israel and Egypt immediately 
to cease fire; 

2. Calls upon Israel immediately to withdraw 
its armed forces behind the established armistice 
lines ; 

3. Calls upon all Members 

(a) to refrain from the use of force or threat 
of force in the area in any manner inconsistent with 
the Purposes of the United Nations; 

(b) to assist the United Nations in ensuring 
the integrity of the armistice agreements; 

(c) to refrain from giving any military, 
economic or financial assistance to Israel so long 
as it has not complied with this resolution; 

4. Requests the Secretary-General to keep the 
Security Council informed on compliance with this 
resolution and to make whatever recommendations 
he deems appropriate for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security in the area by the 
implementation of this and prior resolutions. 


* The vote on Oct. 30 was 7 to 2 (France, U.K.), 
with Australia and Belgium abstaining. Because 
of the French and British vetoes, the resolution 
failed of adoption. France and the United Kingdom 
also vetoed a Soviet-proposed resolution which con- 
tained some of the elements of the U.S. draft. Bel- 
gium and the United States abstained on the Soviet 


proposal. 


resolution submitted by the United States (U.N. 
doc. S/3710).] 


The resolution, I think, is self-explanatory. 

The preamble notes a fact which is not disputed, 
namely, the fact of Israeli military penetration 
deep into Egyptian territory, and the fact that 
that constitutes a violation of the armistice agree- 
ments. 

The second paragraph expresses grave concern 
at this violation, a concern which I am sure all of 
us must feel. 


The third paragraph, numbered 1, calls for a 


withdrawal of the Israeli armed forces behind the 
lines. This is elemental. 


established armistice 
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Paragraph 2 (a) of the resolution repeats the 
language of our charter in article 2 (4). 

Subparagraph (b) calls upon the members to 
assist the United Nations in insuring the integrity 
of the armistice agreements, which were negoti- 
ated under the auspices of the United Nations and 
to which we have many times expressed allegiance, 

Subparagraph (c) calls for the suspension of 
military, economic, or financial assistance so long 
as Israel has not withdrawn its armed forces be- 
hind the established armistice lines. This is of 
course a minimum sanction. 

The final paragraph requests the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to keep us informed on compliance with the 
resolution. 

Now, Mr. President, it has been suggested that 
the Security Council defer action on this resolu- 
tion. We have just learned of the notice sent by 
the United Kingdom and France to Egypt regard- 
ing the occupation of the Suez Canal positions at 
Port Said, Ismailia, and Suez by Anglo-French 
forces. 

The Security Council remains seized of several 
items concerning the situation in the Near East, 
but we believe we should deal first with the in- 
vasion of Egypt. Then, if it is desired to resume 
the discussion of the Suez matter and the other 
items which are on our agenda, we believe that the 
present resolution, if promptly adopted and car- 
ried out, would effectively meet the situation 
created by the present military penetration of 
Egypt. 

This is stated to be the reason for the 12-hour 
ultimatum which the Governments of the United 
Kingdom and of France have given to Egypt and 
Israel, which in the case of Egypt calls for the 
occupation of the Canal Zone. 

If this resolution is adopted and complied with 
by Israel, then the basis for the ultimatum will 
have disappeared. 

Saying this, I wish to make it clear that we do 
not imply that in any circumstances this ulti- 
matum would be justifiable, or be found to be 
consistent with the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations Charter. 

We submit, Mr. President, that it is hardly pos- 
sible to take exception to the terms of our resolu- 
tion, in view of the situation which the stern march 
of events constrains us to consider. 

We sincerely hope that the Council in its urgent 


consideration of the matter placed this morning 
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pefore the Council will take what is an obvious 
and elementary and in essence an unavoidable step 
for us, the adoption today of this draft resolution. 

As members of this Council have stated in their 
interventions this morning, our responsibility 
compels us to do no less than this. 

I therefore, Mr. President, move the adoption 
of this resolution and I trust that this adoption 
will take place without delay. 


U.S. Position 
U.S./U.N. press release 2486 dated October 30 

I realize that the hour is getting late, and I 
shall only take a few moments. 

I want first to express appreciation to all those 
around this table who have spoken favorably of 
our resolution. Let me say, too, that I agree with 
those who have said that this resolution should not 
beamended. I say this not because the resolution 
is perfect but because it is vital that we act with 
speed. 

We are somewhat like a doctor who faces a pa- 
tient with a ruptured appendix in whose abdomen 
gangrene has set in. A clean, quick operation is 


needed. And that is what our resolution seeks 
todo. I therefore hope amendments will not be 
offered. 


I also request that the resolution be voted on as 
a whole under rule 32, because it really is a whole 
and it has a unity of its own. 

There is one change which has been suggested 
by several and which in the interests of harmony 
I will accept, even though I personally do not 
think it is necessary. It would insert a new para- 
graph 1, reading as follows: “1. Calls upon Israel 
and Egypt immediately to cease fire.” That 
means that paragraph 1 would be renumbered to 
be paragraph 2; paragraph 2 would be renum- 
bered to be paragraph 8; and paragraph 3 would 
be renumbered to be paragraph 4. 

Now, Mr. President, in the interests of bringing 
the Council up to date so that the Council will be 
possessed of all the facts that we have, let me give 
this added information which has just been sent 
to me from Washington. As soon as President 
Eisenhower received his first knowledge obtained 
through press reports of the ultimatum delivered 
by the French and United Kingdom Governments 
to Egypt and Israel, planning temporary occupa- 
tion within 12 hours of the Suez Canal Zone, he 
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sent an urgent personal message to the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain and to the Prime Min- 
ister of France. President Eisenhower expressed 
his earnest hope that the United Nations organ- 
ization would be given full opportunity to settle 
the issues in the controversy by peaceful means 
instead of by forceful ones. 

Mr. President, the United States continues to 
believe that it is possible by such means to secure 
a solution which would restore the armistice con- 
ditions between Egypt and Israel as well as bring 
about a just settlement of the Suez Canal con- 
troversy. 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY DULLES IN THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY, NOVEMBER 1 


Press release 566 dated November 2 

I doubt that any delegate ever spoke from this 
forum with as heavy a heart as I have brought 
here tonight. We speak on a matter of vital im- 
portance, where the United States finds itself un- 
able to agree with three nations with whom it has 
ties, deep friendship, admiration, and respect, and 
two of whom constitute our oldest, most trusted 
and reliable allies. 

The fact that we differ with such friends has 
led us to reconsider and reevaluate our position 
with the utmost care, and that has been done at 
the highest levels of our Government. Even after 
that reevaluation, we still find ourselves in dis- 
agreement. Because it seems to us that that dis- 
agreement involves principles which far transcend 
the immediate issue, we feel impelled to make our 
point of view known to you and through you to 
the world. 

This is the first time that this Assembly has met 
Uniting-for-Peace resolution 


pursuant to the 


which was adopted in 1950.2. I was a memb 
the United States delegation and had the primary 
responsibility for handling that proposal in 
committee and on the floor of this Assembly. It 
was then during the period of the Communist 
attack upon the Republic of Korea, and at that 
time surely we little thought that it would be in- 


, 
r) 


voked for the first time under the conditions whi 
now prevail. 
What are the facts that bring us here? 


*For text, see BULLETIN of Nov. 20, 199 
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There is, first of all, the fact that there occurred 
beginning last Monday a deep penetration of 
Egypt by Israeli forces. Then, quickly following 
upon this action, there came action by France and 
the United Kingdom in subjecting Egypt first to 
a 12-hour ultimatum and then to armed attack, 
} 


‘+h is now going on from the air with the de- 


sige 





clared purpose of gaining temporary control of 
the Suez Canal, presumably to make it more 


secure. 


t 
ng been brought to the Security Council, was 


sought to be dealt with by a resolution which was 


vais ; a " . 
vetoed by the United Kingdom and by France, 
which cast the only dissenting votes against the 


resolution. 

Thereupon, under the provisions of the Uniting- 
for-Peace resolution, the matter came here under 
a call from the Secretary-General, instituted by a 
vote of seven members of the Security Council, 
requiring that this Assembly convene in emer- 
gency session within 24 hours. 
~ Now, Mr. President and fellow delegates, the 


United States recognizes full well that the facts 


which I have referred to are not the only facts 
n this situation. There is a long and a sad history 
of irritations and of provocations. There have 


been armistice vic 
Israel. The 


the treaty of 


lations by Israel and against 
Egypt of 
1888 governing the Suez Canal, and 


re have been violations by 


a disregard by Egypt of the Security Council res- 


olution of 1951 calling for the passage through 


There 


under 


that canal of Israeli ships and cargoes. 


ius been a heavy rearmament of Egypt 


was the 


somewhat ominous circumstances. There 
abrupt seizure by Egypt of the Universal Suez 
( Company, wh argely under Gritish and 
rre hh auspice ag peen operating that canal 
eve! e lt was Op 1) years ago. There have 
4 1 | . y 
yeen repeated expressions of hostility bv the Gov- 
of Keyont te vores orner vovernments wit! 
e! ( i higypt tow: ther yoverny with 
1 ; HMw 
whom it ostensibly had, and should have, friendly 
Peis Y 
We are ne ' Mii Je dent. to the { t that 
\ pele thie st Z or 56 days comes 
out of a murky background. IJsut we have come 
( e co OL that the provocations. serous 
J 
é j are, Cannot istily the resort to armed 
Torce \ has occurred within the Jast Z and 6 
‘ ie W ch is go hy oO! Lo} gut 
Fo see 10id., Sept. 17, 1951, p. 49 
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To be sure, the United Nations perhaps has not 
done all that it should have done. I have often 
pointed out, particularly in recent weeks, that our 
charter by article 1, paragraph 1, calls for the set- 
tlement of these matters in accordance with the 
principles of justice and of international law, and 
it calls not merely for a peaceful solution but a 
just solution. The United Nations may have been 
somewhat laggard, somewhat impotent in dealing 
with many injustices which are inherent in this 
Middle Eastern situation. But I think that we 
ought, and I hope will—perhaps at the next. reg- 
ular meeting of this General Assembly—give our 
most earnest thought to the problem of how we 
can do more to establish and to implement prin- 
ciples of justice and of international law. We 
have not done all that we should have done in that 
respect, and on that account a part of the respon- 
sibility of present events lies here at our doorstep. 

But, Mr. President, if we were to agree that the 
existence of injustices in the world, which this 
organization so far has been unable to cure, means 
that the principle of renunciation of force is no 
longer respected and that there still exists the 
right wherever a nation feels itself subject to in- 
justice to resort to force to try to correct that 
injustice, then, Mr. President, we would have, I 
fear, torn this charter into shreds and the world 
would again be a world of anarchy. And all the 
great hopes that are placed in this organization 
and in our charter would have vanished, and we 
would be, as we were when World War II began, 
with only another tragic failure in place of what 
we hoped would be—and still can hope will be— 
against the recurrence of a world war 
which, as our preamble says, has “twice in our 
lifetime 


a barrier 
. . brought untold sorrow to mankind.” 


Review of Suez Canal Negotiations 

Now, Mr. President, this problem of the Suez 
Canal, which lies at the base perhaps in con- 
siderable part of the forcible action now being 
taken, had been dealt with over the past 3 months 
I doubt 


if in all history so sincere, so sustained an effort 


In many Ways and on many occasions. 


has been made to find a just and a peaceful 
solution. 

When on July Y6 the Universal Suez Canal 
Company was abruptly seized by the Kgyptian 
Government, all the world felt that a crisis of 


uomentous proportions had been precipitated. 
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Within, I think, 3 days after that event, the 
Governments of the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and France met together in London to 
see what to do about the situation. Already at 
that time there were voices raised in favor of an 
immediate resort to force to attempt to restore 
the status quo ante the Egyptian seizure. But 
it was the judgment of all three of our Govern- 
ments that that resort to force would be unjustified, 
certainly under the then conditions, and that first 
efforts should be made to bring about a peaceful 
and just solution. 

Instead of any resort to force at that critical 
moment, the three Governments agreed to call 
a conference of the principal users of the Suez 
Canal—24 nations representing the clearly sur- 
viving signatories of the convention of 1858, eight 
countries who principally used the canal, and 
eight countries whose pattern of traffic showed 
particular dependence upon the canal. And 22 
of those 24 nations met. Egypt declined. Out 
of the 22, 18 agreed upon what they thought were 
sound principles for arriving at a peaceful solu- 
tion which would be just and fair and which 
would secure for the future the open use of this 
waterway. 

That agreement of the 18 was carried as a pro- 
posal to Cairo and presented to President Nasser, 
who rejected it. 

Then the 18 met again in London and again con- 
sidered a proposal to create an association, a co- 
operative group of the users. We felt that that 
association might be able to work out on a prac- 
tical provisional basis with the Egyptian canal 
authorities an acceptable arrangement for assur- 
ing the operation on a free and impartial basis 
of the canal. Then while that was in process of 
being organized—the Association—the 
matter was brought to the Security Council of 
he United Nations by France and the United 
Kingdom. There were unani- 
nously adopted with the concurrence of Egypt, 


Users 


six principles 
who participated in the proceedings though not 
a member of the Those principles 
Were in essence the same principles that had been 
There was 


Council. 


adopted by the 18 nations at London. 
a second part of the resolution which looked for 
ward to the implementation of these principles. 
That part failed of adoption, this time by a veto 
of the Soviet Union. 

But despite that fact there occurred under the 
auspices of the Secretary-General—to whom | 
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would like to pay tribute for his great contribu- 
tion in this matter to a just and peaceful solution 
—there occurred under his auspices exchanges of 
views as to how to implement these six principles. 
I do not think it is an exaggeration to say what l 
am quite sure he would confirm, that very consid- 
erable progress was made. It seemed as though 
a just and peaceful solution acceptable to all was 
near at hand, and it was hoped that those negotia- 
tions would be continued. 


I recall that at the close of our session of the 


Security Council, I made a statement which was 
concurred in, or acquiesced in, by all present, 


stating that the Security Council remains seized 
of the problem and that it was hoped that the 
Secretary-General 


exchanges of views with the 
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aware of any insuperable obst: 
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lence, first by Israel and then by France 


United Kingdom, the events which again broug 





the matter to the Security Council and which 
the face of veto, has brought the matter here t 


us tonight. 





the case of Israel, which 


plaint due to fhe fact that h 
plied with the 1951 resolution of the Security 
Couneil recognizing Israel’s right to use of the 
canal—even there, there was a better prospect be- 
cause the principles adopted by the Security Coun 
cil, with the concurrence of Egypt, called for t 
passage of ships and cargoes through the canal 
without discrimination and provided that the ea- 
} 1 Re eee prema eee er eee 
nal could not be used or abused for the nationa 
purposes of any nation, including Egypt. 
. . » sJlan | ro)? i>] atac by oe 
So, Mr. President and fellow delegates, there 
seemed to be peaceful processes that were at work 
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General Assembly Resolution 
on Middle East ! 


U.N. doc. A/3256 


The General Assembly, 

Noting the disregard on many occasions by par- 
ties to the Israel-Arab Armistice Agreements of 1948 
of the terms of such agreements, and that the armed 
forces of Israel have penetrated deeply into Egyp- 
tian territory in violation of the General Armistice 
Agreement between Egypt and Israel, 

Noting that armed forces of France and the 
United Kingdom are conducting military opera- 
tions against Egyptian territory, 

Noting that traffic through the Suez Canal is now 
interrupted to the serious prejudice of many nations, 

Expressing its grave concern over these develop- 
ments, 


1. Urges as a matter of priority that all parties 
now involved in hostilities in the area agree to an 
immediate cease-fire and as part thereof halt the 
movement of military forces and arms into the 
area; 

2. Urges the parties to the Armistice Agree- 
ments promptly to withdraw all forces behind the 
| Armistice lines, to desist from raids across the Ar- 
| mistice lines into neighbouring territory, and to ob- 
| serve scrupulously the provisions of the Armistice 
Agreements ; 

3. Recommends that all Members refrain from 
introducing military goods in the area of hostilities ” 
and in general refrain from any acts which would 
delay or prevent the implementation of this resolu- | 
tion; 

4. Urges that upon the cease-fire being effective 
steps be taken to reopen the Suez Canal and restore 
secure freedom of navigation ; 

5. Requests the Secretary-General to observe 
and promptly report on the compliance with this 
resolution, to the Security Council and to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, for such further action as they may 
deem appropriate in accordance with the Charter; 

6. Decides to remain in emergency 
pending compliance with this resolution. 


session 


* Adopted by the Assembly on Nov. 2 by a vote of 
64 to 5 (Australia, France, Israel, New Zealand, 
| United Kingdom) with 6 abstentions (Belgium, 
Canada, Laos, Netherlands, Portugal, South Africa). 

? At noon on Nov. 2 Lincoln White, Acting Chief 
| of the News Division of the Department of State, 
| told correspondents that the United States had 
| stopped “all shipments of military goods to the area 
of hostilities.” 








which I described, the resort to force, the violent 
armed attack by three of our members upon a 
fourth, cannot be treated as other than a grave 
error, inconsistent with the principles and pur- 
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poses of the charter and one which if persisted in 
would gravely undermine our charter and under- 
mine this organization. 


Introduction of U.S. Draft Resolution 


The question then is: What do we do? 

It seems to us imperative that something be done 
because what has been done in apparent contra- 
vention of our charter has not yet gone so far as 
irretrievably to damage this organization or to 
destroy it. Indeed, our Uniting-for-Peace reso- 
lution was designed to meet just such circum- 
stances as have arisen. It is still possible for the 
united will of this organization to have an im- 
pact upon the situation and perhaps to make it 
apparent to the world, not only for the benefit of 
ourselves but of all posterity, that there is here the 
beginning of a world of order. We do not, any 
of us, live in societies in which acts of disorder do 
not occur. But we all of us live in societies where, 
if those acts occur, something is done by consti- 
tuted authority to deal with them. At the mo- 
ment we are the constituted authority. And while 
we do not have under the charter the power 
of action, we do have a power of recommendation, 
a power which, if it reflects the moral judgment 
of the world community, of world opinion, will, I 
think, be influential upon the present situation. 

It is animated by such considerations, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that the United States has introduced a 
resolution which I should like to read to you: 


[At this point, the Secretary read the draft res- 
olution submitted by the United States (U.N. doc. 
A/3256).] 

That, Mr. President, is the proposal of the 
United States delegation. 

Now, I recognize full well that a recommenda- 
tion which merely is directed to a cease-fire, to 
getting back of the armistice lines the foreign land 
forces in Egypt which so far as we are aware today 
are only those of Israel, of stopping the attacks 
by air and not bringing new belligerent forces into 
the area, and then, as rapidly as possible of the 
reopening of the Suez Canal—that a resolution 
which puts primary emphasis upon these things 
is not an adequate or comprehensive treatment of 
the situation. All of us, I think, would hope that 
out of this tragedy there should come something 
better than merely a restoration of the conditions 
out of which this tragedy came about. There must 
be something better than that. Surely this organ- 
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ization has a duty to strive to bring about that 
betterment. If we should do only that, we too 
would be negligent and would have dealt only 
with one aspect of the problem. 

I have said and deeply believe that peace is a 
coin which has two sides—one of which is the 
avoidance of the use of force and the other is the 
creation of conditions of justice—and in the long 
run you cannot expect one without the other. 

I do not by the form of this resolution want to 
seem in any way to believe that this situation can 
be adequately taken care of merely by the steps 
that are in this resolution. There needs to be 
something better than the uneasy armistices which 
have existed now for these 8 years between Israel 
and the Arab neighbors. There needs to be a 
greater sense of confidence and security in the free 
and equal operation of the canal than has existed 
since 8 months ago when President Nasser seized 
the Suez Canal Company. These things I regard 
of the utmost importance. 

But, Mr. President and fellow delegates, if we 
say that it is all right for the fighting to go on 
until these difficult and complicated matters have 
been settled, then I fear a situation will have been 
created such that no settlement will be possible, 
that the war will have intensified and may have 
spread, that the world will have been divided by 
new bitternesses, and that the foundations for 
peace will have been tragically shattered. 

These things that I speak of need to be done. 
I believe that they are in process of being done 
because the Security Council is already seized of 
these matters and has been working upon them in 
a constructive way. But I think we must put first 
things first. I believe that the first thing is to stop 
the fighting as rapidly as possible lest it become 
aconflagration which would endanger us all—and 
that is not beyond the realm of possibility. 

As President Eisenhower said last night, the 
important thing is to limit and extinguish the 
fighting insofar as it is possible and as promptly 
as possible. 

I hope, therefore, Mr. President and fellow dele- 
gates, that this point of view reflected in this reso- 
lution will prevail. I fear that if we do not act 
and act promptly, and if we do not act with suf- 
ficient unanimity of opinion so that our recom- 
mendations carry a real influence, there is great 
danger that what is started and what has been 
called a police action may develop into something 
which is far more grave. Even if that does not 
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happen, the apparent impotence of this organiza- 
tion to deal with this situation may set a precedent 
which will lead other nations to attempt to take 
into their own hands the remedying of what they 
believe to be their injustices. If that happens, the 
future is dark indeed. 

We thought when we wrote the charter in San 
Francisco in 1945 that we had seen perhaps the 
worst in war, that our task was to prevent a recur- 
rence of what had been, and indeed what then had 
been was tragic enough. But now we know that 
what can be will be infinitely more tragic than 
what we saw in World War II. 

I believe that at this critical juncture we owe 
the highest duty to ourselves, to our peoples, to 
posterity, to take action which will assure that 
this fire which has started shall not spread but 
shall promptly be extinguished. Then we shall 
turn with renewed vigor to curing the injustices 
out of which this trouble has arisen. 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY DULLES IN THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY, NOVEMBER 2 


U.S. delegation press release 2491 dated November 2 

I want first to express the gratification felt by 
my delegation that it was possible for it to formu- 
late a resolution which gave expression to what 
seems to have been the overwhelming wishes of 
this Assembly, a resolution which I think will 
have historic significance. I know that the reso- 
lution was far from perfect and far from satis- 
factory to aJl of us, including perhaps myself. 
It was a situation where I felt that the importance 
of acting promptly was very great. 

In my opening remarks, I spoke of the impor- 
tance of a constructive development, a positive 
development of this situation, and not merely 
attempting to turn the clock back. Mr. Pearson 
[Lester B. Pearson, of Canada, Secretary of 
State for External Affairs] also spoke rather fully 
upon that point. I want to emphasize my com- 
plete agreement with what he said, not only my 
personal agreement but the feeling of President 
Eisenhower himself, whom I talked to a few hours 
ago about this aspect of the matter. It is a phase 
of the situation which we deem of utmost im- 
portance, and the United States delegation will be 
very happy indeed if the Canadian delegation 
would formulate and introduce as part of these 
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proceedings a concrete suggestion along the lines 
which Mr. Pearson made. 

Before leaving this forum, Mr. President, I 
merely want to add one word, if I may, to express 
my endorsement of the intervention made by the 
Honorable Delegate of Italy with reference to the 
Hungarian situation. 

I think we must not allow our preoccupation 
with what is going on in the Middle East to keep 
us from also observing with equal intensity what 
goes on in that part of the world. We have had 
encouraging reports of the withdrawal of foreign 
forces from Hungary, but there have also come 
in tonight disturbing reports about the reintro- 
duction of foreign forces into Hungary, in face 
of the fact that we have before us the declaration 
of the Prime Minister and Foreign Minister of 
Hungary that they have declared their neutrality 
and do not invite the presence any longer of 
foreign forces. 

So I hope, Mr. President, that this matter 
which is on the agenda of the Security Coun- 
cil will be kept urgently before it and that we shall 
not be preoccupied with the Middle East to the 
exclusion of assisting the state of Hungary to 
regain its independence. 


Americans and Others 
Evacuated From Egypt 


Press release 569 dated November 3 

The Department of State announced on Novem- 
ber 3 that it was in communication with Ambassa- 
dor [Raymond A.] Hare in Cairo. 

Ambassador Hare said there has been successful 
evacuation from Egypt of all Americans and of 
many other foreign nationals desiring to leave. 
Large convoys organized by the American Em- 
bassy in collaboration with other American 
agencies traveled from Cairo to Alexandria during 
the last few days without serious incident. From 
there the evacuees, American and foreign, were 
moved from Egypt aboard American vessels. 
Among the foreign nationals thus evacuated were 
an unknown number of Hungarians and approxi- 
mately 110 Germans. A number of Polish 
nationals were offered transportation on American 
vessels but apparently had already made other 
arrangements. French nationals traveled from 
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Cairo with the convoy but were unable to leave 
Alexandria on American vessels as planned be- 
cause of inability to obtain exit permits. 

Ambassador Hare emphasized the complete 
cooperation which he had received from all levels 
of the Egyptian Government in effectively imple- 
menting our evacuation plans. 


Middle East Passport Restrictions 


Nonissuance of Passports for Travel to Egypt, Israel, 
Jordan, and Syria 


Press release 565 dated October 31 

The Department of State announced on October 
31 that, because of the troubled conditions in the 
eastern Mediterranean area, passports are not 
being issued, extended, or renewed for travel to or 
in Egypt, Israel, Jordan, and Syria. Passports 
will be endorsed: “This passport is not valid for 
travel to or in Egypt, Israel, Jordan, and Syria.” 
An exception may be made, however, when the 
Department of State is satisfied that the presence 
of the person in one of these countries would be in 
the best interests of the United States. When 
exception is made, an appropriate endorsement 
will be placed in the passport. 

Persons planning to travel in Middle Eastern 
countries other than the four specified above for 
passport restrictions are urged to defer their plans 
if it is at all possible to do so. 


invalidation of Outstanding Passports 
Press release 567 dated November 2 

The Department of State announced on No- 
vember 2 the issuance of an order invalidating all 
outstanding passports for travel to Egypt, Israel, 
Jordan, and Syria, except those of persons remain- 
ing in those countries and of Government officials 
and their families en route to or stationed there. 
Passports of persons within any of these four 
countries will become invalid for return thereto 
when they proceed to a country other than Aden, 
Bahrein, Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Jordan, Ku- 
wait, Lebanon, Muscat and Oman, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, and Yemen. Passports invalidated for 
travel to or in Egypt, Israel, Jordan, and Syria 
will remain invalid for travel there unless spe- 
cially endorsed for travel to or in one or more of 
these countries or until the order is revoked. 
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nple | The Hungarian Question in the Security Council 
The United States, the United Kingdom, and France on October 27 re- 
quested the President of the Security Council, Bernard Cornut-Genitille of 
France, to call a meeting of the Council to consider the situation in Hun- 
srael, gary. The Council met on October 28 and decided by a vote of 9-1 
(O.SS.R.), with Yugoslavia abstaining, to place the item on its agenda. 
On November 2 another Council meeting was called, again at the request 
ober ; of the three Western powers, who referred to the “critical situation in Hun- 
1 the gary” as the basis for their action (U.N. doc. 8/3723). On November 3, the 
not U.S. Representative, Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., introduced a resolution calling 
to or on the Soviet Union to “desist from any form of intervention, particularly 
orts armed intervention, in the internal affairs of Hungary.” The Soviet Union 
l for vetoed the proposal at an early morning session on November 4. The Coun- 
ria.” 3 cil then decided to call an emergency special session of the General Assembly, 
. the under the Uniting-for-Peace resolution, to consider the question. 
ence Following are texts of the first U.S.-U.K.-French letter requesting a meet- 
pein | ing of the Council, statements made by Ambassador Lodge before the Coun- 
Vhen cil, and the U.S. draft resolution. 
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U.N. doc. §/3690 


Under instructions from our Governments, we 
have the honour to address you in your capacity 
as President of the Security Council with regard 
to the situation created by the action of foreign 
military forces in Hungary in violently repress- 


*In a statement issued on the same date (U.S./U.N. 
press release 2479), Ambassador Lodge said: 


“The situation in Hungary has developed in such a 
Way as to cause deep anxiety and concern throughout the 
world. Available information indicates that the people 
of Hungary are demanding the fundamental rights and 
freedoms affirmed in the charter of the United Nations 
and secured to them by the Hungarian peace treaty. 

“They are being subjected to violent repressive meas- 
ures by foreign military forces, and they are reported 
to be suffering very heavy casualties. 

“The members of the United Nations clearly have a 
deep interest in this situation and cannot remain indif- 
ferent to it. They must assert their serious concern and 
consider how best they might discharge the obligations 
which they have assumed under the charter.” 
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ciated Powers are parties. 

Pursuant to the provisions of Article 34 of the 
Charter, the Governments of France, the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and the United States of America request the in- 
clusion in the agenda of the Security Council of 
an item entitled: “The situation in Hungary”, 
and request further that you convene an urgent 
meeting of the Security Council for the consider- 
ation of this item. 

Accept, Excellency, etc. 


Brernarp Cornut-GENTILLE 

Permanent Representative of France 
Pierson Dixon 

Permanent Representative of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland 

H. C. Loner, JR. 

Permanent Representative of the United 
States of America 
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STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR LODGE, OCTO- 
BER 28 


U.S./U.N. press release 2480 


Let me first say that I think it is a most unusual 
procedure—and one which I have never observed 
in the 314 years that I have been here—to inter- 
rupt the speaker and then try to adjourn the ses- 
sion. It is clear that we are not going to try to 
reach a vote today on anything of substance, so 
there can be no sound reason for delay. The 
representative of the Soviet Union [Arkady A. 
Sobolev] said he wanted to know what our rea- 
sons were for bringing in this letter, and then he 
moves to adjourn, which makes it impossible for 
any of us to set forth our reasons. I consider that 
a highly illogical procedure. If he will listen, he 
will now hear what our reasons are for the step 
that we have proposed. 

Now, as far as the remarks which have been 
made about the United States are concerned, I 
will merely say at the outset that these are the 
things which I do know about my country. 

First, the United States has done not one single 
improper thing in this case at any time. 

Secondly, no one in the world has ever been 
or is oppressed by the United States. 

Thirdly, the American people have a deep and 
natural sympathy for people in Hungary and in 
other countries who are struggling for their 
liberty. 

Fourth, we have this sympathy because the 
ancestors of many Americans came from these 
oppressed lands, and we have sympathy because 
it is a cardinal belief of the American people 
that our Declaration of Independence which 
brought this country into existence, as Abraham 
Lincoln said, “gave liberty not alone to the people 
of this country, but hope to all the world, for all 
future time.” 

Fifth, Mr. President, the United States has no 
desire to impose its way of life on any other 
country. If we give help to nations struggling 
for independence, that help will be given—as all 
our help is always given—with no strings attached. 

I would like to quote what Secretary Dulles said 
in Dallas last night,? inasmuch as reference has 
been made to his speech: 

. .. The captive peoples should never have reason to 


doubt that they have in us a sincere and dedicated friend 
who shares their aspirations. They must know that they 


* BULLETIN of Nov. 5, 1956, p. 695. 
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can draw upon our abundance to tide themselves over the 
period of economic adjustment which is inevitable as they 
rededicate their productive efforts to the service of their 
own people, rather than of exploiting masters. Nor do we 
condition economic ties between us upon the adoption by 
these countries of any particular form of society. 

And let me make this clear, beyond a possibility of 
doubt: The United States has no ulterior purpose in de. 
siring the independence of the satellite countries. Our 
unadulterated wish is that these peoples, from whom go 
much of our own national life derives, should have 
sovereignty restored to them and that they should have 
governments of their own free choosing. We do not look 
upon these nations as potential military allies. We see 
them as friends and as part of a new and friendly and no 
longer divided Europe. We are confident that their inde- 
pendence, if promptly accorded, will contribute immensely 
to stabilize peace throughout all of Europe, West and East. 

We hope, therefore, and I say this with the ut- 
most sincerity, Mr. President, that the Soviet 
Union will see all these things in their true light 
and will cease their oppressive measures. 

Now, Mr. President, this urgent meeting of the 
Security Council has been called to consider the 
situation in Hungary resulting from the violent 
suppression of the Hungarian people by armed 
force. The Hungarian people are demanding the 
rights and freedoms affirmed in the charter of the 
United Nations and specifically guaranteed to 
them by the peace treaty to which the Govern- 
ments of Hungary and the Allied and Associated 
Powers are parties. 

While the request for this meeting was made by 
France, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States, there are many others, I am sure, who 
would have joined in it had time permitted con- 
sultation. It should be looked upon as a request 
by all like-minded, freedom-loving members who 
feel as we do about this matter—and I am happy 
to learn that others have associated themselves 
with this action today. 

The convening of this Council reflects the deep 
anxiety and concern throughout the world regard- 
ing the bloodshed in Hungary. We fervently hope 
that the action in bringing this matter to the 
Council and the Council’s decision to consider the 
grave events in Hungary will move those respon- 
sible for the repression of the Hungarian people 
to discontinue such measures. We hope, too, that 
the Council’s action in considering this urgent and 
important matter will demonstrate to the Hun- 
garian people that their plight is not forgotten but 
has engaged the sympathetic attention of all the 
world, 

We in this Council cannot stand indifferent when 
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such events take place. The Council must consider 
a situation so flagrantly contrary to the purpose 
and principles of the charter. We must consider 
carefully, in the light of developments, the steps 
this Council can appropriately take to help bring 
about an end to these repressions and to assist the 
Hungarian people in the enjoyment of their fun- 
damental rights. 

While Hungary has been cut off from normal 
communication with the outside world, this much 
seems to be known about the fighting, the extent 
and seriousness of which has been confirmed by 
official Hungarian Government broadcasts. 

Last Tuesday [October 23], peaceful demon- 
strations took place in Budapest. Demands were 
made, including a demand that Soviet troops leave 
Hungary. Police fired upon the demonstrators. 

On Wednesday, Soviet tanks and Hungarian po- 
litical police fired on Hungarian citizens who as- 
sembled on Parliament Square, resulting in un- 
known but reportedly large casualties. 

By Friday fighting had spread beyond Budapest 
and had reached the Austrian frontier. 

The Hungarian authorities say they are negoti- 
ating with the Soviet Union for the withdrawal of 
all Soviet troops, but at the same time it is reported 
that Soviet military reinforcements had recently 
entered Hungary from the outside and large-scale 
fighting has ensued. 

This in brief, Mr. President, is the nature and 
scope of the situation we are here to consider. 
They are events which speak with a clarity which 
no one can misunderstand. 

Asa member of the Security Council, the United 
States Government is prepared to join in consid- 
ering what this Council can properly do in order 
that the repressive acts against the Hungarian peo- 
ple may be brought to an end and conditions es- 
tablished under which they are enabled to enjoy 
their fundamental human rights. We hope that 
all of the members of the United Nations who 
share this concern will give the tragic situation in 
Hungary their earnest and active consideration. 


SECOND STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR LODGE, 
OCTOBER 28 


U.S./U.N. press release 2481 


I, too, will only take a minute and only do so 
because of the attack made on the United States 
by the Soviet representative in his latest speech. 
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These same charges, may I say, were made in 
past years repeatedly in the United Nations by 
the late Mr. Vyshinsky, when he represented the 
Soviet Union. They were all repeatedly rejected 
by the United Nations. 

If it were not so tragic, it would be laughable 
to hear the Soviet representative complain about 
United States interference in the internal affairs 
of Hungary, when every edition of the newspapers 
tells of the Soviet Army killing Hungarians in 
large numbers. That, Mr. President, is real in- 
terference and of the most brutal kind. Toitsuch 
things as foreign radio broadcasts simply cannot 
be compared at all. 

There is a limit, after all, even to the absurdities 
of Soviet propaganda. The murderers of inno- 
cent women and children may point their bloody 
hands at those who send Christmas packages and 
seek to pin the blame on them, but no one will be 
fooled. 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR LODGE, NO- 


VEMBER 2 


Only yesterday the General Assembly met in an 
emergency session to consider the grave crisis in 
Egypt, and its members demonstrated a remark- 
able degree of unanimity in calling for a cessation 
of hostilities in that area. The dangers of this 
situation have not lessened, and we must continue 
to give it our close attention. At the same time, 
the world community cannot afford to ignore the 
equally urgent and dangerous situation develop- 
ing in Hungary. We cannot stand idly by while 
the people of Hungary are engaged in a desperate 
struggle to put an end to the Soviet Union’s domi- 
nation of their national life. The application of 
the principle of peace with justice cannot be re- 
stricted to one geographic area at a time; it is a 
universal principle that must be upheld in all 
places and at all times. 

Events in Hungary have moved swiftly since the 
Council voted last Sunday to place on its agenda 
the item entitled “The Situation in Hungary.” 
The time has come when we must give earnest con- 
sideration to what the United Nations can do now 
that will assist the brave Hungarian people in 
their struggle for freedom. The use of armed 
might by the U.S.S.R. to repress the legitimate 
demands of the people of Hungary to enjoy the 
fundamental human rights secured to them by the 
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treaty of peace has profoundly shocked the whole 
world. The brave people of Hungary have earned 
the respect and admiration of free people every- 
where. 

The United States respects the right of every 
nation to determine its own political organization 
freely and without intervention from any outside 
source. America was a source of inspiration and 
encouragement to those stirring liberal movements 
which swept through Europe in 1848. The words 
spoken by Secretary of State Daniel Webster more 
than a century ago on the occasion of the visit of 
the great Hungarian patriot, Louis Kossuth, to 
the United States still have meaning today: for 
Webster spoke stirringly of “Hungarian inde- 
pendence, Hungarian self-government, Hungarian 
control of Hungarian destinies.” 

In 1918 American insistence upon the recogni- 
tion of the principle of national self-determina- 
tion prepared the way for the independent demo- 
cratic republics of Hungary, Poland, Czechoslo- 
yakia, and Yugoslavia. For nearly two decades 
the sympathy of all freedom-loving peoples has 
gone out to the nations of Eastern Europe whose 
legitimate aspirations to independence were sup- 
pressed, first by the Nazis and then by the pres- 
ence of Soviet troops. 

The Hungarian people are now reasserting their 
right to an independent national existence. Al- 
though early reports indicated that Hungary had 
requested the assistance of Soviet forces, since our 
last Council meeting it has become abundantly 
clear that not only the people of Hungary, but 
their Government as well, desire to have all Soviet 
forces withdrawn from Hungary. Unfortunate- 
ly, despite the clear desire of Hungary, it is at this 
moment unclear whether the U.S.S.R. will respond 
to this legitimate request. Indeed, there is now 
confirmation from the Government of Hungary 
itself that new Soviet traops have entered Hun- 
gary. 

It is true that we have had the encouraging news 
announced by the Soviet Government in Moscow 
on October 30 * of what appears to be a significant 
modification in the relations of the nations of East- 
ern Europe and the Soviet Union. That announce- 
ment emphasized that “the countries of the great 
commonwealth of socialist nations can build their 
relations only on the principle of full equality, 
respect of territorial integrity, state independence 


*For text, see p. 745. 
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and sovereignty, and noninterference in one 
another’s domestic affairs.” The Soviet statement 
went on to say that “the Soviet Government jis 
ready to examine with other socialist countries 
that are parties to the Warsaw Treaty the question 
of Soviet troops stationed” on their territory. 

This statement was amplified—and, I must add, 
somewhat blurred—by an explanation indicating 
that stationing troops of one member state of the 
Warsaw Treaty on the territory of another mem- 
ber state “should take place on the basis of an 
agreement among all its participants and not only 
with the agreement of the state on whose territory 
these troops are stationed or are planned to be 
stationed at its request.” With particular respect 
to Hungary, the statement said that the U.S.S.R. 
had instructed “its military command to with- 
draw the Soviet Army units from Budapest as 
soon as this is recognized by the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment to be necessary.” It also expressed 
willingness to enter into negotiations on the ques- 
tion of the presence of Soviet troops in Hungary 
with Hungary and other participants of the War- 
saw Treaty. 

On October 31, in an historic address broadcast 
to the United States, President Eisenhower re- 
ferred to the dramatic events in Hungary “where 
this brave people, as so often in the past, have 
offered their very lives for independence from 
foreign masters.” While he noted the obscurity 
of the present situation, he emphasized that “if 
the Soviet Union indeed faithfully acts upon its 
announced intention, the world will witness the 
greatest forward stride toward justice, trust, and 
understanding among nations in our generation.” 

Yesterday there were most significant develop- 
ments in Hungary. Budapest Radio announced 
that the President of the Council of Ministers, 
Imre Nagy, in his capacity as Minister for For- 
eign Affairs, summoned the Soviet Ambassador 
to Hungary to protest in the strongest terms the 
entry of additional Soviet troops into Hungary. 
The Hungarian Government demanded the in- 
stant and immediate withdrawal of all Soviet 
forces. The Soviet Ambassador was informed 
of Hungary’s repudiation of the Warsaw Treaty 
and of the declaration of Hungary’s neutrality. 

At the same time the Government of Hungary 
sent an urgent communication to the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, which has now 
been documented and circulated to all members. 
In addition to reporting the above events, it re- 
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quested the inclusion in the agenda of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Hungarian Government’s 
neutrality and the defense of this neutrality by 
the four Great Powers.* 

Of course, it is just as plain as it can be that we 
cannot ignore such a plea, and the Secretary-Gen- 
eral has already circulated the communication 
from Hungary. 

Events have moved so fast that we understand 
that arrangements made the other day to send new 
representatives to New York to represent Hun- 
gary have been canceled. We believe, however, 
that the Council could best be assisted in its efforts 
to help Hungary if a representative of that state 
participated in our deliberations, and I think we 
should consider having the Secretary-General 
communicate with the Hungarian Government 
with a view to arranging the early appearance of 
a representative of the Government of Hungary 
before the Security Council. 

The situation in Hungary, we think, is so con- 
fused that there is need for compliance with all the 


‘Following is the text of the Hungarian communication 
(U.N. doe. A/8251) : 

Bupapest, 1 November 1956 

“The President of the Council of Ministers of the Hun- 
garian People’s Republic as designated Minister for For- 
eign Affairs has the honour to communicate the following 
to Your Excellency. 

“Reliable reports have reached the Government of the 
Hungarian People’s Republic that further Soviet units 
are entering into Hungary. The President of the Council 
of Ministers in his capacity of Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs summoned M. Andropoyv, Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the Soviet Union to Hungary, and 
expressed his strongest protest against the entry of fur- 
ther Soviet troops into Hungary. He demanded the in- 
stant and immediate withdrawal of these Soviet forces. 
He informed the Soviet Ambassador that the Hungarian 
Government immediately repudiates the Warsaw Treaty 
and at the same time declares Hungary’s neutrality, turns 
to the United Nations and requests the help of the four 
Great Powers in defending the country’s neutrality. The 
Government of the Hungarian People’s Republic made 
the declaration of neutrality on 1 November 1956. There- 
fore I request Your Excellency promptly to put on the 
agenda of the forthcoming General Assembly of the United 
Nations the question of Hungary’s neutrality and the 
defence of this neutrality by the four Great Powers. 

“T take this opportunity to convey to Your Excellency 
the expression of my highest consideration. 

IMRE NaGy 
President of the Council of Ministers 
of the Hungarian People’s Republic 
Designated Minister for Foreign Affairs” 
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provisions of the rules to protect the interests of 
Hungary and of the Security Council as regards 
the representation of that country here. It is now 
more important than it usually is for us to be sure 
that, in a country where events are in such a 
turmoil, the representation should be truly 
representative. 

I therefore think that that should be the next 
step: to ascertain the facts. We must, above all, 
be helpful to the Hungarian people by acting with 
knowledge of the facts, and then the action that we 
take will be constructive and will be in the inter- 
ests of peace and justice and national inde- 
pendence. 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR LODGE, NO- 
VEMBER 3 


Though events of the past few days have been 
confused, one fact is crystal clear. The Hungar- 
ian people want the Soviet Union to get out of 
their country so that they may live their lives as 
they wish without foreign interference. 

Let me recount briefly the events of the past 
few days. On October 28, after fighting contin- 
ued in Budapest, Premier Nagy ordered a gen- 
eral and immediate cease-fire. Revolutionary 
councils which had sprung up in various locali- 
ties demanded withdrawal of Soviet forces. That 
afternoon Premier Nagy announced an agreement 
had been reached with the U.S.S.R. whereby So- 
viet forces would leave Budapest. He stated also 
that negotiations were being initiated to secure 
a general Soviet withdrawal from Hungary. The 
radio in eastern Hungary, manned by patriotic 
Hungarians, received Nagy’s declaration with 
general approval but insisted that Soviet troops 
must leave all Hungary, not just Budapest. 

On October 29 fighting diminished but the So- 
riet troops remained in Budapest. There were, 
however, reports of actual Soviet withdrawals 
from the city. 

On the 30th of October shooting and fighting 
again erupted in Budapest. Despite earlier 
reported agreement on the departure of Soviet 
troops, they still had not withdrawn. The Nagy 
government announced on this same date abolition 
of the Communist one-party system. <A “Little 
Cabinet” was formed representing several politi- 


‘al parties. Shortly thereafter Radio Budapest 
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announced that it had changed management and 
that henceforth “it would broadcast only the 
truth” in contrast to the past when the radio had 
“lied day and night” on “all wave lengths.” 
Throughout the day the withdrawal of Soviet 
troops was again at the center of demands 
published in the country. 

On the 31st Soviet withdrawal from Budapest 
seemed at last to be under way. Premier Nagy 
called for abrogation of the Warsaw Pact and 
once again categorically demanded that Soviet 
troops withdraw. In the provinces several 
groups, which had joined to form a “Transdanu- 
bian National Council” centered in the town of 
Gyor in northwest Hungary, formulated a com- 
prehensive list of demands including free elec- 
tions, a neutrality proclamation, democratic 
freedom, and reliable guaranties on Soviet with- 
drawals from Hungary. The Hungarian armed 
forces themselves were taken over by new leaders 
who voiced similar demands. 

On November 1, while Soviet units seemed to 
be quitting Budapest, there were reports, since 
confirmed by the Hungarian Government, of a 
renewed influx of Soviet troops into Hungary. 
Premier Nagy protested to the Soviet Ambassa- 
dor the new Soviet troop movements. At the 
same time he notified the Soviet Union of Hun- 
gary’s repudiation of the Warsaw Treaty and of 
its future status of neutrality. Nagy also tele- 
graphed these declarations to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations and asked, as we have 
already noted, that the matter of Hungary’s neu- 
trality and its guaranty be placed on the agenda 
of the General Assembly. In addition, Nagy 
wired Soviet President Voroshilov to ask ap- 
pointment of a Soviet delegation to initiate prompt 
discussions on troop withdrawals. The new 
leaders of Hungary’s Foreign Office announced 
the recall of the Hungarian delegates to the U.N. 
who had been appointed several days before.’ 
During the day Cardinal Mindszenty returned to 
Budapest and spoke to the people. At nightfall 
Soviet troops had reportedly surrounded Hun- 
gary’s three major airfields, allegedly to safe- 
guard air transport for departing Russians. In 
the meantime, Hungary’s revived political parties 
moved to organize themselves, while the discred- 
ited Communist Party announced its name was 
changed to “the Socialist Workers Party.” 

As our meeting closed last night the Secretariat 
distributed a communication from the Government 
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of Hungary [U.N. doc. S/3726]. One paragraph 
of that communication is of special relevance to us, 
Let me read it. 


On the 2d of November further and exact information, 
mainly military reports, reached the Government of the 
Hungarian People’s Republic, according to which large 
Soviet military units crossed the border of the country, 
marching toward Budapest. They occupy railway lines, 
railway stations and railway safety equipment. Reports 
also have come about that Soviet military movements of 
east-west direction are being observed on the territory of 
Western Hungary. 





This information underlines the importance of 
what I said here last night, that the Council needs | 
to have a clear picture of the situation actually | 
prevailing in Hungary. 


I should like to address several questions. I 


should like first to put a question to Dr. Szabo 
and then to the representative of the Soviet Union. 

First, can Dr. Szabo give us further details 
concerning the events reported in the communica- 
tion we received from his Government last night? 
If he does not have current information, I should 





like to renew the request I made last evening that 
the Secretary-General get in touch directly with 
the Hungarian Government in order that this 
Council may know the facts. 

Second, last night Mr. Sobolev told us categori- 
cally that no new Soviet troops had entered Hun- 
gary. Meantime, we received the second commu- 
nication from the Government of Hungary, not 
only confirming the earlier report of the entry of 
new Soviet forces into Hungary but also describ- 
ing further arrivals of Soviet forces. 

I am also constrained to note, Mr. President, 
that a convoy of American citizens seeking to leave 
Hungary yesterday was turned back by Soviet 
forces just short of the Austro-Hungarian border. 
The United States immediately protested this 
action. I have just learned that the same convoy 
has been stopped a second time. These incidents 
raise serious questions regarding the accuracy of 
the assertions that the Soviet representative made 
here last night. 

I therefore ask the Soviet representative if he 
would comment on these aspects of the Hungarian 
situation which I have just cited. 

I note the most recent reports indicate that at 
this very moment a mixed Hungarian-Soviet com- 


* Janos Szabo, a member of the Hungarian mission to 
the U.N., on Nov. 3 was designated by Premier Nagy to 
represent Hungary before the Security Council. 
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mission is presumably negotiating in Budapest 
with regard to the withdrawal of Soviet forces. 
I think an up-to-date report from Mr. Sobolev and 
the representative of Hungary on these develop- 
ments would also be welcome—that is, the suc- 
cess the mixed commission is having concerning 
the withdrawal of Soviet forces. 

Now let me turn to the action which the United 
States believes is the proper course in the light of 
present developments in Hungary. The United 
States has submitted a draft resolution, with three 
main elements, all of which are designed to insure 
that the Hungarian people have an opportunity to 
determine their own destiny without outside 
interference. 

The first two urge the U.S.S.R. to stop inter- 
vening, and in particular with armed forces, in 
the internal affairs of Hungary and to make ap- 
propriate arrangements with the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment to withdraw all Soviet forces from 
Hungary without delay. The Soviet announce- 
ment of October 30, which the Soviet represent- 
ative cited as the policy of the Government last 
night, should provide a basis for dealing with 
this problem. Nothing would be more welcome 
—let me say this with sincerity—than action by 
the Soviet Union on its initiative to back up this 
announcement with deeds. 

Third, the resolution requests that the Secre- 
tary-General, with the heads of appropriate spe- 
cialized agencies, investigate on an urgent basis 
the need of the Hungarian people for food and 
medicine and other similar supplies and to report 
to the Security Council as soon as possible. In 
this connection, members as well as national and 
international humanitarian organizations are 
asked to cooperate in making supplies available 
to the Hungarian people. 

The United States has already offered assistance, 
and the American Red Cross has sent medical sup- 
plies. I announced here last night that President 
Eisenhower has said that $20 million was being 
made available by the United States for relief 
supplies for the Hungarian people. 

Mr. President, the resolution before the Council 
is a serious proposal by the United States which 
we believe will advance the true interests of the 
Hungarian people and promote the cause of inter- 
national peace with justice. 
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TEXT OF U.S. DRAFT RESOLUTION VETOED BY 
U.S.S.R. ON NOVEMBER 4° 


U.N. doc. S/3730/Rev. 1 


The Security Council, 

Considering that the United Nations is based on the 
principle of the sovereign equality of all its Members; 

Recalling that the enjoyment of human rights and of 
fundamental freedoms in Hungary were specifically guar- 
anteed by the peace treaty between Hungary and the 
allied and associated powers signed at Paris on 10 Febru- 
ary 1947 and that the general principle of these rights 
and freedoms is affirmed for all peoples in the Charter of 
the United Nations; 

Convinced that present events in Hungary manifest 
clearly the desire of the Hungarian people to exercise and 
to enjoy fully their fundamental rights, freedoms and 
independence ; 

Deploring the use of Soviet military forces to suppress 
the efforts of the Hungarian people to reassert their 
rights ; 

Noting moreover the Declaration by the Soviet Govern- 
ment of 30 October 1956, of its avowed policy of non-inter- 
vention in the internal affairs of other States; 

Noting the communication of 1 November 1956 of the 
Government of Hungary to the Secretary-General re- 
garding demands made by that Government to the Govern- 
ment of the U.S.S.R. for “instant and immediate with- 
drawal of Soviet forces” ; 

Noting further the communication of 2 November 1956 
of the Government of Hungary to the Secretary-General 
asking the Security Council “to instruct the Soviet and 
Hungarian Governments to start the negotiations im- 
mediately” on withdrawal of Soviet forces; 

Anwvious to see the independence and sovereignty of 
Hungary respected ; 

1. Calls upon the Government of the U.S.S.R. to desist 
forthwith from any form of intervention, particularly 
armed intervention, in the internal affairs of Hungary; 

2. Calls upon_the U.S.S.R. to cease the introduction of 
additional armed forces into Hungary and to withdraw 
all of its forces without delay from Hungarian territory. 

8. Affirms the right of the Hungarian people to a gov- 
ernment responsive to its national aspirations and dedi- 
cated to its independence and well-being; 

4, Requests the Secretary-General in consultation with 
the heads of appropriate specialized agencies to explore 
on an urgent basis the need of the Hungarian people for 
food, medicine and other similar supplies and to report 
to the Security Council as soon as possible; 

5. Requests all Members of the United Nations and 
invites national and international humanitarian organi- 
zations to co-operate in making available such supplies 
as may be required by the Hungarian people. 


®* The vote was 9-1 (U.S.S.R.), with Yugoslavia abstain- 


ing. 
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U.S. Aid to Hungary 


Following are texts of an announcement by the 
International Cooperation Administration 
(ICA), a statement by President Fisenhower, and 
a letter to the President from E.. Roland Harri- 
man, chairman of the American National Red 
Cross, concerning aid to Hungary. 


ICA ANNOUNCEMENT, OCTOBER 31 


The United States has offered 2,000 tons of 
foodstuffs for the relief of distress in Hungary 
and among Hungarian refugees in Austria. 

The food, which includes dried milk, cheese, 
rice, butter, and oil, has been made available by 
the American Embassy in Vienna to the League 
of Red Cross Societies for distribution. 

More than half the food is already in Austria, 
consisting of stocks intended for distribution by 
voluntary relief agencies such as the National 
Catholic Welfare Council, the World Council of 
Churches, the Lutheran World Federation, the 
International Rescue Committee, American 
Friends of Austrian Children, and others. 

These agencies turned back their allocations of 
these foods to the United States, which in turn has 
made them available to the Red Cross so that 
immediate shipments to Hungary could begin. 

The balance of the food supplies left the United 
States on the S. S. dfelrose and is scheduled to 
arrive in Trieste November 7 for transshipment to 
Hungary. 

The food stocks used in the distribution for 
Hungary will be replaced by the United States 
Government. 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT, NOVEMBER 2 


White House press release dated November 2 


All America pays tribute in these troubled days 
to the courage and sacrifices of the Hungarian 
people in their determination to secure freedom. 
In struggling to obtain this goal for their country, 
the Hungarians are undergoing grave physical 
hardships and privations. 

In order to help the Hungarian people in this 
hour of need, I am authorizing immediately an 
initial allocation of $20 million from the funds 
appropriated by the Congress for emergency use, 
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to be employed for food and other urgent relief 
necessary for the alleviation of their sufferings. 


LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT FROM MR. HARRI- 
MAN, NOVEMBER 2 


White House press release dated November 3 


My pear Mr. Present: I thought you might 
like to have a summary of the day and night efforts 
in which the American Red Cross has been en- 
gaged since last Saturday [October 27] in provid- 
ing urgently needed medical and food supplies 
for the people of strife-torn Hungary. 

Working through the League of Red Cross So- 
cieties in Geneva, we have been buying medical 
supplies and food in Europe and at the same time, 
with the assistance of the U.S. Air Force and com- 
mercial airlines, have been sending emergency car- 
goes of drugs and foods from this country. 

It is interesting to note that we are not acting 
alone in this venture. Thirty of the 75 Red Cross 
Societies throughout the world, coordinated by 
the League and the International Red Cross Com- 
mittee, are pouring literally thousands of tons of 
relief supplies into this beleaguered nation. Five 
representatives of the International Red Cross are 
now in Budapest coordinating the speedy and im- 
partial distribution of supplies. 

Since last Saturday, when we first learned 
through Geneva of the urgent need in Hungary, 
the American Red Cross has spent or allocated ap- 
proximately $130,000 for relief, $100,000 of which 
is being expended by the League in Europe. Six 
air shipments have been sent from here, the latest 
of which was an Air Force Globemaster carrying 
15 tons of medicines and food which left Andrews 
Field Wednesday night for Vienna, the point from 
which all Red Cross supplies are being trucked or 
flown into Budapest. 

First supplies were carried by TWA planes and 
included ten thousand vials of penicillin—enough 
for 100,000 injections; five thousand yards of gauze 
and six thousand vials of gas gangrene anti-teta- 
nus serum. 

The U.S. Air Force Globemaster’s relief cargo 
on Wednesday included 2,400 vials of tetanus anti- 
toxin; 1,300 yards of gauze; 500,000 2 x 2 dress- 
ings; 407,000 vitamin capsules and 400 pounds 
of absorbent cotton. There also were 11,300 
pounds of evaporated milk, 5,000 pounds of baby 
food; 1,470 pounds of vegetable oil; 1,500 pounds 
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of shortening; 1,000 pounds of dehydrated soups; 
2,630 pounds of canned meats and 1,000 pounds 
of sugar. 

The League of Red Cross Societies also is pre- 
paring to distribute in Hungary, 2,000 tons of 
American food stockpiled in Europe which was 
made available by the U.S. International Co- 
operation Administration. The food has been 
accepted by the League as a gift from the Ameri- 
can people for relief to Hungary, and we are pay- 
ing the shipping charges to transport it to that 
country. 

American Red Cross activities in Geneva are 
being coordinated by James T. Nicholson, our 
Executive Vice President who was attending an 
International Red Cross meeting when the revolt 
broke out. He has been in constant touch with us 
here and, through the League, with the Hungarian 
Red Cross. The first word from Hungary reached 
Geneva by telephone late Saturday night after the 
League had made efforts throughout the day to 
contact the Red Cross in Budapest. 

All in all, the response in our own country and 
in most Red Cross Societies throughout the world 
has been magnificent. 

I'll be happy to keep you advised of later de- 
velopments. 

Faithfully, 


E. Rotanp Harriman 


U.S.S.R. Asked To Recall 
Member of U.N. Delegation 
Press release 564 dated October 29 
The following is the text of a note delivered on 
October 29 by the U.S. Mission to the United 


Nations to the Permanent Representative of the 
U.WS.S.R. Mission to the United Nations. 


Konstantin P. Ekimov, a member of the 
U.S.S.R. Delegation to the United Nations, has 
engaged in activities with respect to Tanya Ro- 
manow,' an American citizen, which constitute an 
abuse of the privilege of his residence in the 
United States. K. Ekimov’s actions were outside 
the scope of his official capacity as a member of 


* Two-and-one-half-year-old American-born daughter of 
émigré parents. 
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the Soviet Delegation to the United Nations and 
therefore in violation of the provisions of the 
Headquarters Agreement between the United 
States and the United Nations. 

It is therefore requested that arrangements be 
made for K. Ekimov’s expeditious departure from 
the United States. 


Anniversary of Republic of Viet-Nam 
White House press release dated October 25 


Following is a letter from President Eisenhower 
to Ngo Dinh Diem, President of the Republic of 
Viet-Nam, on the occasion of the first anniversary 
of the Republic of Viet-Nam, October 26. 


OcroBerR 22, 1956 

Dear Mr. Preswwent: The admiration with 
which I have watched the progress of the Republic 
of Viet-Nam during the past year prompts me to 
send to you the warmest congratulations of the 
American people on the occasion of the first anni- 
versary of the Republic and upon the promulga- 
tion of the Vietnamese Constitution. 

The American people have observed the remark- 
able struggle of the Vietnamese people during the 
past years to achieve and to maintain their inde- 
pendence. The successes of the Republic of Viet- 
Nam in thwarting the aggressive designs of Com- 
munism without, and in surmounting the most 
difficult obstacles within, have shown what can be 
achieved when a people rally to the cause of 
freedom. 

We in America pray that those now still living 
in the enslaved part of your country may one day 
be united in peace under the free Republic of Viet- 
Nam. 

The achievements of the Vietnamese people will 
long remain a source of inspiration to free peoples 
everywhere. As Viet-Nam enters this new period 
of national reconstruction and rehabilitation, my 
fellow countrymen and I are proud to be sharing 
some of the tasks which engage you. 

May the Vietnamese people inspired by your 
dedicated leadership and the high principles of 
their democratic institutions, enjoy long years of 
prosperity in justice and in peace. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. EIsENHOWER 
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Strengthening Cultural Ties 
With Germany 


by James B. Conant 
Ambassador to the Federal Republic of Germany? 


It is indeed an honor and a pleasure for me to 
attend, as a representative of the President of the 
United States, the opening of the Nuernberg 
Amerikahaus. I consider it my finest and most 
important task to help promote better understand- 
ing between our two nations, and it is hardly nec- 
essary to point out to this audience how much the 
Amerikahaeuser have done to bring about such 
mutual understanding. 

It is equally unnecessary for me to point out that 
a mutual (and let me stress the word “mutual’’) 
cultural exchange between Germany and America 
is nothing new. As a former scientist and a 
former president of an American university, I 
know very well how much American science owes 
to German scientists and to the German universi- 
ties, and I have often spoken of this debt of grati- 
tude. Especially in the field in which I was 
trained, in organic chemistry, Germany was so far 
advanced in the 19th and the early 20th century 
that most of our young American chemists wanted 
to work and study in Germany for at least a year. 
Unfortunately, the First World War prevented 
me from coming to Germany as a student, but in 
1925, as a young professor, I was able to make up 
for what I had missed as a student. In that year 
I was able to visit Germany for several months. 
I remember particularly a meeting of the German 
Chemical Society which took place here in Nuern- 
berg, a meeting where I could talk shop with my 
German colleagues and at the same time could 
enjoy the art treasures of your city. 

However, not only my work as a chemist but also 
my work as a university president helped me to 
understand how much American science owes to 
The men who during the 19th 
century reorganized some of the old universities in 
the United States, or founded new ones, knew the 
German universities quite wel] and to some extent 
took them as models. A number of these Ameri- 


German science. 


many and were carrying on a lively and stimulat 
ing correspondence with their German colleagues. 

‘Translation of remarks made in German at the open 
ing of the new Amerikahaus at Nuernberg on Oct. 13 (U.S. 
Embassy, Bonn, press release) 
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Not even during the terrible years after 1933 
were the cultural ties between Germany and 
America broken completely, for many German 
artists and scientists persecuted by Hitler sought 
refuge beyond the Atlantic Ocean and even during 
the war years acted as German cultural ambas- 
sadors in the United States. 

I have already stressed that the cultural ties be- 
tween Germany and America were by no means 
one-sided. Exactly as many of my countrymen 
watched with eager interest the cultural life in 
your country, so many of your countrymen showed 
great interest in developments in America. As 
far back as the days of James Fenimore Cooper, 
American literature had its admirers in Germany. 
The works of the outstanding American authors— 
be it Thomas Wolfe, or Hemingway, or Faulkner, 
or O’Neill—have been translated into German 
and published in your country within a few years 
after publication in America. 

It is particularly fortunate that during the post- 
war years, shortly after one of the most bitter wars 
in world history, both Germans and Americans 
were eager to seek a better understanding and to 
promote a more active cultural exchange. I am 
very happy that during those years the American 
exchange program could give thousands of Ger- 
mans a chance to visit the United States and that 
the Amerikahaeuser could give millions of Ger- 
mans a chance to inform themselves about 
America. 

To the exchangees we said: “Come and see 
America for yourself. Make up your own mind, 
but first take a good look. Don’t be satisfied with 
an oversimplified formula. Look both at our 
achievements and at our problems. We do not 
pretend that we have found solutions for all our 
problems, and we do not pretend that all our solu- 
tions can automatically be transferred to another 
country. However, we are convinced that, if we 
Americans and you, the citizens of the other coun- 
tries of the free world, get to know each other bet- 
ter, our nations will be able to cooperate more 
effectively in our common interest and in the inter- 
est of the whole free world.” 

I should like to give the same sort of advice to 
the future visitors of the Amerikahaus. The pro- 
grams and facilities of the Amerikahaus—the ex- 
hibitions, lectures, concerts, films, books—can give 
the visitors at least an impression of life in the 
United States. 
flects the great diversity within our Nation, you 


And because the Amerikahaus re- 
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may find a surprising, even confusing, variety of 
opinions expressed in the 20,000 books in the 
library of the Amerikahaus. If, for instance, you 
should be interested in the Civil War, you can find 
in the library of the Amerikahaus books in which 
the point of view of the Northern States is pre- 
sented, but also books written from the point of 
view of the South. Among the books on current 
political problems you will find books written by 
convinced Republicans and books written by 
equally convinced Democrats. In the music sec- 
tion you will find the works of some American 
music critics who enthusiastically praise our con- 
temporary music, but also the books of other music 
critics who sharply criticize it. Finally, the 
Amerikahaus library offers not only books on 
America written by Americans but also books on 
America written by foreign visitors. In short, the 
Amerikahaus is not trying to force on its visitors 
an official picture of America but wants to give its 
visitors a chance to form their own opinions. I 
am convinced that this is an excellent way to pro- 
mote international understanding, and I am 
equally convinced that such understanding is 
vitally important, since today no nation can hope 
to safeguard peace, prosperity, and security en- 
tirely by its own efforts. 

In any case, Europe and America cannot ignore 
each other, since year by year America and Europe 
are moving closer together. On the oldest ter- 
restrial globe, which Martin Behaim produced 
here in your city, the American continent does not 
appear. However, in the year in which Behaim 
built his globe, Columbus reached America, and 
before Behaim’s death another German cartog- 
rapher already had drawn a rough map of the 
new continent and had even given it the name it 
bears to thisday. But the early maps showed lit- 
tle more than an inaccurate outline of America; 
the interior was either left empty or was filled with 
the products of the cartographer’s imagination. 
Even after the maps became scientifically exact, 
many Europeans continued to see America the way 
it had appeared on those early maps; in their pic- 
ture of America there were many large blank 
spaces and much was rather fanciful. 

In the olden days, when a trip to America still 
Was a time-consuming and difficult undertaking, 
this lack of accurate information was not partic- 
ularly dangerous. ‘Today, when an airplane can 
make a round trip from Europe to America and 
back again in one day, we—on both sides of the 
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Atlantic Ocean—certainly must know much more 
about each other. We must learn to understand 
each other, and—let me say this again—the A meri- 
kahaeuser can do much to promote such mutual 
understanding. 

During the summer of 1954 I visited your city 
officially. Mrs. Conant and [ still like to think of 
the very friendly welcome we received here in 
Nuernberg. But my visit today has a great ad- 
vantage over the previous visit. Then I came asa 
High Commissioner; today I have the pleasure to 
come here in a capacity which I find much more 
agreeable, in the capacity of an American Am- 
bassador. Let me now, in my capacity as Ambas- 
sador of the United States, thank the people and 
the government of the city of Nuernberg for their 
friendly cooperation during the construction of 
the Amerikahaus. Without their cooperation this 
Amerikahaus could not have been built. 

I also should like to wish the director of the 
Amerikahaus, Mr. [Bart N.] Stephens, and his 
staff the best of luck for their future work. I 
know that Mr. Stephens recently received a meri- 
torious service award for his work during the past 
years, and I am convinced that he will be equally 
successful in the future. May the 
under his direction help to promote a real mutual 
understanding between the German and the 
American people! 


imerikahaus 


President Wishes Secretary Dulles 
Speedy and Full Recovery 


Statement by President Eisenhower 
White House press release dated November + 

I know I speak for all Americans—and for 
freedom-loving peoples the world over—in wish- 
ing the Secretary of State a speedy and full re- 
covery from his operation. 

As Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles has devoted 
himself unselfishly to his complicated and strenu- 
ous duties—even, as it is now apparent, at the risk 
of his own health. He has given untiringly of 
himself to the cause of world peace based on 
justice and, as such, is my invaluable associate. 

Until he can resume his full duties, the splendid 
State Department statf, headed by Herbert 
Hoover, Jr., that the Secretary has developed, will 
operate in his stead. In doing so, they, and I, will 
constantly have the advantages of his experience, 


wisdom, and courageous spirit. 
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Immigration of Adopted 
Foreign-Born Orphans 


Statement by President Eisenhower 


White House press release dated October 26 


I have been particularly concerned over the 
hardship that ensues to American citizens who 
have adopted foreign-born orphans and who have 
then found that they cannot bring their adopted 
children into the United States because quotas 
under the Walter-McCarran Act and the Refugee 
Relief Act are exhausted. Many of these foster 
parents are members of our armed forces who have 
completed tours of duty overseas and are forced to 
leave their adopted children behind. 

I requested the Secretary of State and the At- 
torney General to determine whether it is possible 
to alleviate this problem—within the framework 
of existing law. The Secretary of State and the 
Attorney General have just reported to me that 
this can be done. Provision for bringing these 
orphans to our country, pending action by Con- 
gress to amend the law, will be put into effect 

immediately. 


National Olympic Day, 1956 
A PROCLAMATION’ 


Wuegeas the XVIth Olympic Games of the modern era 
will be held in Melbourne, Australia, beginning November 
22 and ending December 8, 1956; and 

WHeErEAS these games afford an opportunity for the 
finest men and women athletes from more than seventy 
participating countries to assemble together in an atmos- 
phere of friendly competition and good sportsmanship; 
and 

WuHereEAs these athletes, who represent different na- 
tions, creeds, and races, meet together in competitive tests 
of their athletic abilities under rules and conditions which 
offer equality of opportunity for all; and 

WHEREAS experience has shown that contestants and 
spectators have returned to their homes from Olympic 
Games not only refreshed in their friendships and richer 
in their understanding of other peoples, but also with new 
insight into the brotherhood of man; and 

WHerEAS in these times of international tensions the 
peoples of the world need the stabilizing influence of the 
friendly relations, wholesome competition, and high ideals 
of sportsmanship engendered by the Olympic Games; and 

WHEREAS the United States Olympic Association is 
presently engaged in assuring maximum support for the 
team representing the United States at Melbourne: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Dwight D. EIseNHOWER, President 


* No. 3161; 21 Fed. Reg. 8251. 
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of the United States of America, do hereby designate Sat- 
urday, October 27, 1956, as National Olympic Day; and 
I urge the fullest possible participation in its observance 
by people throughout the United States. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the Seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this twenty-sixth day 
of October in the year of our Lord nineteen hun- 
dred and fifty-six, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and 


eighty-first. 


By the President: 
JOHN Foster DULLES, 
Secretary of State. 


[SEAL] 


U.S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 


International Conference on Airport Charges 


The Department of State announced on Novem- 
ber 3 (press release 568) that the United States 
Government will be represented by the following 
delegation at the International Conference on 
Airport Charges which is being convened by the 
International Civil Aviation Organization (Icao) 
at Montreal, Canada, on November 6: 


Chief Delegate 
Warner H. Hord, chairman, Chief, Office of Carrier 
Accounts and Statistics, Civil Aeronautics Board 


Alternate Delegates 

Herbert J. Guth, Program Planning Office, Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, Department of Commerce 

Mary C. Hillyer, Assistant Chief, Foreign Aviation 
Division, Bureau of Air Operations, Civil Aeronautics 
Board 


Advisers 

E. Thomas’ Burnard, 
Operators’ Council 

Paul F. Steiner, Deputy Director, Washington National 
Airport, Civil Aeronautics Administration, Department 
of Commerce 

George L. Stillwagon, Chief, Research and Service Sec- 
tion, Office of Carrier Accounts and Statistics, Civil 
Aeronautics Board 


Executive Director, Airport 


A detailed study of international airport fees 
was issued by the Air Transport Committee of the 
organization in 1954. The purpose of this meet- 
ing will be to explore the subject of airport 
charges, as well as the problem of deriving addi- 
tional revenue from various airport services. 
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The United Nations in an Interdependent World 


by Francis O. Wilcox 


Assistant Secretary for International Organization A ffairs* 


Eleven years ago today the United Nations 
Charter came into effect. I need not remind this 
audience that the charter was written in San Fran- 
cisco during 3 arduous months of debate, negotia- 
tion, and compromise. Many of us here remember 
the momentous day when the representatives of 
51 nations signed this declaration of man’s intent 
“to save succeeding generations from the scourge 
of war.” 

It is probably fortunate that the charter was 
forged in the heat and urgency of war when a 
common danger and a common hope bound nations 
together. Time has shown that the result was by 
no means a perfect document. But it was, I think, 
a better one than we could have written 6 months, 
or 6 years, or even 11 years later. 

For it is well to remember that before the charter 
was signed the war had ended in Europe and 
before it was ratified the atomic age had come upon 
us. The cohesive forces which molded the war- 
time alliance were removed while nationalist and 
self-determination movements were on the upsurge 
in many lands. I very much doubt that in this 
postwar period we could have recaptured the 
unanimity of purpose that made the charter pos- 
sible. 

It has rightly been called a preatomic charter, 
but even so it has demonstrated great durability 
and flexibility. Since 1945 twenty-five additional 
states have subscribed to its terms, three more are 
about to, and still others are waiting. In this same 
period not a single nation has left the organiza- 
tion. This is remarkable testimony to the fact that 
the United Nations must be serving the collective 
interests of its members; and it must be responsive 


* Address made before the World Affairs Council of 
northern California at San Francisco, Calif., on Oct. 24 
(press release 550 of October 23). 
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as well to the foreign-policy objectives of indi- 
vidual states. 


San Francisco, Patron of Peace 


There could be no more fitting and symbolic 
place to mark this anniversary than San Francisco, 
a city which over the past 11 years has more than 
once been the patron of peace. I refer not only to 
the great charter conference. 

In 1952 this was the site of the signing of the 
Treaty of Peace between Japan and 48 former 
wartime enemies. It was “a just and lasting peace” 
with a nation that long since should have taken 
its rightful place in the United Nations. The sole 
responsibility for this exclusion rests with a state 
which was one of the last to declare war and is 
one of the last to make peace with Japan. Now 
that Russia and Japan have agreed upon peace 
terms, I hope that speedy action may be taken to 
pave the way for Japan’s entry into the United 
Nations at the earliest possible moment. 

In June 1955 San Francisco was again host to 
the United Nations on the 10th anniversary of the 
signing of thecharter. This time 60 countries were 
represented, 37 by their Foreign Ministers. They 
came not only to rededicate their governments to 
the principles of the charter but to indicate their 
affection for the beautiful city of its origin. 


Bipartisan Support for United Nations 


There are significant dates directly ahead of us. 
Two weeks from now is our national election. 
The following week the 11th General Assembly 
convenes in New York. To some people this 
might seem an embarrassing sequence of dates. 
“How is it possible,” they may ask, “for a great 
nation like the United States to appear in the 
General Assembly only 6 days after election day, 
ready to debate foreign-policy issues of far- 
reaching importance?” 
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The answer lies in the solid bipartisan support 
the Congress and the American people have tradi- 
tionally given the United Nations. Since that 
day in July, 11 years ago, when the Senate 
approved the charter by the overwhelming vote 
of 89-2, the record of nonpartisan support for 
the United Nations has been remarkably 
consistent. 

This year our delegation to the General Assem- 
bly will be made up of five Democrats and five 
Republicans, including two distinguished sons of 
California—William F. Knowland, minority 
leader of the Senate, and Paul G. Hoffman, 
formerly administrator of the European Recov- 
ery Program. This year, too, both parties have 
once again recorded in unmistakable terms in their 
platforms their enthusiastic endorsement of the 
United Nations. 

I am immensely pleased that this is so. What- 
ever one’s views may be of bipartisan foreign pol- 
icy in general, it would be tragic for us to take 
any other approach to our relations with the 
United Nations. For the United Nations is a 
going concern with continuing responsibilities. 
If our participation in the organization were to 
be seriously disrupted or placed in jeopardy by 
the outcome of our national elections, we would 
indeed be doing a great disservice to the United 
Nations and the cause of world peace. 


The United Nations in an Interdependent Wor!d 


I am sure that sometimes after reading the 
papers and listening to the radio we may form the 
impression that the United Nations certainly gets 
into a lot of trouble. The reverse, of course, is 
obviously true: A lot of trouble gets into the 
United Nations. 

Take the current problem of Suez as an exam- 
ple. Although this issue is not yet settled, it 
affords an important case history of when and 
how the United Nations may usefully be brought 
into a critical situation. 

Almost immediately following the Egyptian 
Government’s announcement in July that it had 
nationalized the Suez Canal Company, voices were 
heard from many quarters urging that the matter 
be put before the United Nations. 

Those principally involved in the problem, 
however, attempted first of all to use the normal 
channels of diplomacy. This procedure was com- 
pletely in conformity with article 33 of the char- 
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ter, which recommends that the “parties to any 
dispute . . . first of all, seek a solution by nego- 
tiation, enquiry, mediation, . . .” etc. It was 
in this spirit that the London and Cairo meetings 
were held. It was only when these methods failed 
to achieve a just settlement that both parties 
turned to the United Nations. 

Resort to the United Nations after other efforts 
at solution had failed was entirely in conformity 
with the purposes and principles of the charter, 
which calls upon members “to bring about by 
peaceful means, and in conformity with the prin- 
ciples of justice and international law, adjust- 
ment or settlement of international disputes or 
situations which might lead to a breach of the 
peace.” 

Nearly 2 months elapsed between President 
Nasser’s seizure of the canal and consideration 
by the United Nations. During that time the 
principals had a fair opportunity to attempt a 
settlement among themselves. When that phase 
ended without agreement, it was of the utmost 
importance to have an international organization 
to turn to in the attempts to find a solution. 

In my opinion the mere act of bringing the Suez 
problem to the United Nations served to ease 
tensions. While people talk, tempers tend to cool. 
It is true that the Security Council has not yet 
achieved a permanent settlement. It did provide 
a basis for further negotiations based on six 
agreed principles, to which all the parties adhered.’ 
The Secretary-General can continue to play a key 
role asa go-between. This all represents progress. 

It is very possible that the United Nations in 
this case has again been instrumental in prevent- 
ing open conflict by providing a forum where the 
disputants could exchange views face to face and 
engage in what the Secretary-General has called 
quiet diplomacy. In this sense, as in many others, 
the United Nations remains as President Eisen- 
hower has described it—a “sheer necessity.” 

As nations bee-me more and more interdepen- 
dent on one another for security, for economic 
well-being, and for social progress, they require 
a common meeting ground and a common set of 
principles to guide their conduct. These the 
United Nations provides. Because of this in- 
creasing interdependence of nations, if we did not 
have a United Nations, we would have to create 
one. 


* BULLETIN of Oct. 22, 1956, p. 616. 
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United Nations Day Message 


by Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 
U.S. Representative to the United Nations 


As the United Nations reaches its eleventh anniver- 
sary it is good to remember how many of our United 
States and free world successes in recent years have 
been gained at the United Nations. 

Just this month the United Nations played a vital 
part in the dispute over the Suez Canal. It provided 
a meeting place where the two sides could agree on the 
principles for a just settlement. Secretary-General 
Hammarskjold’s diplomatic skill was once again of 
great value. As a result, the danger of a terrible war 
over Suez has been largely averted. 

There are still some very stubborn threats to the 
peace throughout the world, but the history of the 
United Nations contains many examples of how the 
United Nations helps free nations which seek peace 
with justice. Looking back just a few years we recall 
these other achievements: 


We have continued to build the United Nations into 
a realistic and effective agency for peace, able to put 
a damper on disputes before they turn into wars and 
thus to guard mankind against the frightful calamity 
of a nuclear global war. 

Through the United Nations, President Eisenhower’s 
plan to harness the atom not for man’s death but for 
his life, has taken great forward steps and has gen- 
erated world-wide good will for the United States. At 
this very time, as a result of that proposal, the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency is being created. 





The United Nations Security Council played a deci- 
sive role in foiling the communist attempts to take over 
Guatemala in 1954. 

In 1955 Red China bowed to the dramatic demand 
of the United Nations General Assembly and released | 
our fifteen fliers who were being held as pawns in a | 
war of blackmail and hate propaganda. | 

We have used the uniquely influential United Nations 
forum to arouse world opinion against communist at- 
tempts to take over Formosa, with the result that in 
that dangerous area we still have peace—and have | 
surrendered nothing. 

We have used the United Nations loudspeaker again 
and again to nail communist distortions on the spot, 
and to expose the brutal Red techniques of forced con- 
fessions, slave labor and the use of tanks against the 
workers of East Berlin and Poznan. 

On thirty separate occasions in the past three years, 
we have led the United Nations in its rejection of 
attempts to seat Communist China. 

Through United Nations aid programs—such as the 
Children’s Fund and Technical Assistance—we have 
shown that the United States is sincerely interested in 
other people’s welfare. 

The United Nations is not a government or a living 
miracle. It cannot bring heaven down to earth. But 
after eleven years, we have learned more and more 
what a practical device it is for promoting peace with 
justice, which is the goal of all free men. 


October, 1956. 








Political Interdependence 

There are three main types of lasting issues 
before mankind and the United Nations. The first 
is political. Basically, this is the issue of how 
nations can, in the words of the charter, “practice 
tolerance and live together in peace.” Now the 
United Nations cannot make nations peaceable. 
Disputes and threats to the peace will no doubt 
continue. But the United Nations makes it much 
more difficult for states to “get away with it” 
than in the past. 

This is not because the United Nations has an 
effective international police force to punish im- 
mediately an aggressor. It does not have. It 
does have the moral force of world public opinion, 
which can be brought to focus on a problem 
swiftly and often effectively. This force should 
not be underestimated. It acts as the collective 
conscience of mankind. 

It does have machinery for conciliation, negoti- 
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ation, and pacific settlement which has been suc- 
cessfully used in a variety of situations to settle 
disputes before they became conflicts and to pre- 
vent conflicts from becoming conflagrations. 

One of the major roles of the United Nations 
in the political field is to induce nations to accept 
the obligations of interdependence and to settle 
their differences by peaceful means. Serious poli- 
tical issues will continue to arise. The United 
Nations stands as a powerful new instrument to 
assist in their peaceful settlement when members 
will consent, or can be induced, to use it. 


Economic Interdependence 

A second type of lasting issue with which the 
United Nations is concerned is the economic and 
social, 

For centuries, countries have competed with one 
another for profitable trade, access to resources 
and markets, and the amassing of wealth and 
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economic power. The impact of the industrial 
revolution has been felt throughout the world, but 
its benefits have been very unevenly distributed. 

On the one hand, countries with large popula- 
tions and limited material resources have become 
highly industrialized, requiring an increasing de- 
pendence on imports of raw materials from out- 
side their borders. On the other, countries with 
great material resources lack the technology and 
capital to exploit them and therefore have re- 
mained underdeveloped. 

A tremendous pressure for catching up and 
“evening up” exists in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. This revolution of rising expectations, as 
it has been called, has received great impetus since 
the end of the Second World War. Some of its 
causes are fast-growing populations, the speed of 
modern communications and transportation, the 
emergence of some 800 million people into self- 
government or independence, the conflict and com- 
petition of ideologies, and the potentialities of 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy. The states of 
the world are, as never before, economically and 
socially interdependent. 

The founders of the United Nations fully recog- 
nized this growing interdependence and its impli- 
cations for the cause of peace. They called upon 
members to promote “higher standards of living, 
full employment, and conditions of economic and 
social progress and development” and “solutions 
of international economic, social, health, and re- 
lated problems” in order to create “conditions of 
stability and well-being which are necessary for 
peaceful and friendly relations among nations.” 

The organization’s members, individually and 
collectively, have already gone a long way in put- 
ting these recommendations into practice. I am 
thinking particularly of the important role played 
by the Expanded Technical Assistance Program 
and by such specialized agencies as the Interna- 
tional Bank and the Monetary Fund, the World 
Health Organization, the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, UNEsco, and others. 

The United Nations cannot solve the complex 
economic and social problems of the world, but it 
van and is making a significant contribution to 
their solution. The role of the United Nations in 
fostering collective action for the common welfare 
is helping to create the basic conditions for peace. 
In the process all nations are learning to view their 
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own interests from a wider viewpoint than the 
purely national one. 

Admittedly the economic and social work of the 
United Nations is not very spectacular. Slow, 
steady progress in ridding the world of malaria, 
for example, does not catch the headlines like the 
work of the Security Council. But the fact re- 
mains that United Nations technical experts are 
rolling up their sleeves and helping millions of 
people at the grassroots in many lands to a better 
life. In so doing they are building more solid 
foundations for a lasting peace and establishing a 
genuine reputation for practical accomplishment 
for the United Nations. 

One of our staff members recently visited a 
village in Thailand some time after World Health 
Organization experts had helped the local agencies 
eradicate malaria. He inquired of one of the vil- 
lagers if he knew of President Eisenhower, or 
Prime Minister Nehru, or the United Nations. In 
each case the answer was a puzzled “no.” “Well,” 
said the staff member, “do you know what Wuo 
is?” “Qh, yes,” replied the villager, as a smile of 
recognition came over his face, “he’s the man who 
helped us kill all the mosquitoes in the village.” 


The Interdependence of Human Rights 


In the field of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms there has never been a common standard 
to guide governments or to which oppressed popu- 
lations could aspire. Indeed, with the great di- 
versity of cultures, customs, and political systems 
in the world it might have seemed folly to even 
seek such a yardstick. Yet the United Nations 
has come very close to achieving agreement on such 
a universal standard. 

The elements of this standard have been demo- 
cratically arrived at, not autocratically imposed. 
They reveal the remarkable similarity of man- 
kind’s estimate of his inherent rights and respon- 
sibilities in a free society. 

They have been embodied in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights as a goal to achieve 
in both domestic and international relations. 
They are not, in our opinion, a proper subject for 
an international convention or treaty. We do not 
believe that you should try to legislate interna- 
tional morality when you lack enforcement power. 
And the United Nations does not have, nor do we 
wish to see it acquire, such powers in this field. It 
is only too easy for a state to ratify a treaty and 
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thereby assume before the world standards of 
virtue and respectability which it has no intention 
of fulfilling. 

This does not mean that the United Nations is 
powerless in the matter of human rights. The 
real power of the United Nations is its ability to 
use world public opinion to secure adherence to 
universally accepted standards of conduct and 
morality. The process is sometimes painfully 
slow, but it is very difficult to resist. 

The point I wish to make is this: The United 
Nations, in a little over a decade, has proved that 
it can serve effectively in finding solutions to the 
age-old problems of international relations—prob- 
lems that could not be solved at all or as well by 
traditional diplomatic negotiations. It is a new 
instrument available to us, and we are gradually 
learning how to use it. We must not overburden 
it or run to it with issues that can better be dealt 
with elsewhere. Neither can we let it dry up or 
wither on the vine from disuse or neglect of its 
powers. 


Nature of the 11th General Assembly 


Against this background let us consider for a 
moment the nature of the 11th General Assembly, 
in which we shall shortly be confronted by prob- 
lems in all the fields I have mentioned. 

The most striking and important new factor is 
the enlargement of the United Nations from 60 
to 76 members. Three more countries—Sudan, 
Morocco, and Tunisia—have been recommended 
by the Security Council and undoubtedly will be 
admitted at the beginning of the session. 

These new admissions make the United Nations 
by far the most nearly universal political organi- 
zation in human history. The 16 new states alone 
represent 155 million people living in an area of 
1,600,000 square miles. The addition of these new 
members will change in various ways the nature 
of the General Assembly. 

For one thing, the United Nations will speak 
even more with the voice and weight of world pub- 
lic opinion. Yet at the same time it will probably 
be more difficult to find areas of majority agree- 
ment in the enlarged Assembly. 

For another thing, the new members change the 
ratio and proportion of the various groups or blocs 
within the United Nations. For instance, with the 
old membership of 60, the 20 Latin American 
countries constituted one-third of the vote in the 
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General Assembly and needed the addition of only 
one more vote to control the outcome of any im- 
portant issue requiring a two-thirds majority. In 
a 79-member United Nations, Latin America will 
represent just over 25 percent, against the previ- 
ous 3314 percent. I am not implying, of course, 
that the other American Republics always voted 
asabloc. I merely use this to illustrate the change 
in composition of the General Assembly. 

Europe has strengthened its representation by 
10 states, including 4 within the Communist bloc. 
The Middle East and African representation has 
increased by 2, Asia and the Far East by the addi- 
tion of 4. 

Moreover, the addition of the new members will 
have a direct effect on the outcome of important 
issues which come regularly before the General 
Assembly. On so-called colonial matters, for ex- 
ample, the new members will have increased sub- 
stantially the anticolonial group. Similarly, the 
present and potential increase in the African- 
Asian membership certainly indicates that there 
will be increasing pressure in the months ahead 
for United Nations actions on social and racial 
problems. It is probable, too, that at least 10 of 
the 16 new members will add their voices to the 
large group of nations already pressing for more 
ambitious United Nations activity in the field of 
economic development and technical assistance. 

I think it is clear that the changes in the com- 
position of the General Assembly brought about 
by the addition of new members will call for very 
careful planning and a greater degree of flexibil- 
ity on our part. By the same token, a greater 
responsibility than ever before devolves upon the 
smaller powers and the underdeveloped countries 
not to disregard the legitimate interests and heavy 
responsibilities of the great powers on world eco- 
nomic and political issues. 


Some Specific Issues 

I don’t think I shall be disclosing any secrets 
if I discuss in advance with you some of the specific 
issues coming before the next General Assembly. 
I shall do so with the purpose of illustrating the 
diversity of the problems, how they come to the 
General Assembly, and how they are handled once 
they get there. 

First is the hardy perennial, the question of 
which government should represent the Republic 
of China. I say “first” advisedly because by the 
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rules of procedure the matter of credentials, or 
who represents what country, always comes up as 
one of the first orders of business. 

Now there is no question in our minds as to the 
legitimate government of China. But every year 
since 1949, when the Communists imposed their 
regime by force on the mainland of China, the 
Soviet Union or some member of the Commu- 
nist bloc has tried to seat a Communist representa- 
tive in the General Assembly. Every year they 
have failed—last year by a vote of 42-12. The 
reason is not far to seek. The Chinese Commu- 
nists have done nothing to indicate that they are 
a responsible regime ready to abide by the com- 
monly accepted standards of international rela- 
tions. In fact they have done just the opposite. 

They stand accused by the General Assembly of 
overt aggression against the United Nations in 
Korea, in complete disregard of the charter. 

They illegally held captive American fliers, con- 
trary to the terms of the Korean armistice. 

They still hold in prison a number of American 
civilians after promising their “expeditious” re- 
lease over a year ago. 

They refuse to renounce the use of force in seek- 
ing settlement of their claims in the Formosa 
Straits area. 

They have repeatedly violated the terms of the 
Korean armistice and continue illegally to build 
up the military strength of North Korea. 

With this kind of record it is clear that the 
Chinese Communist regime does not deserve a seat, 
and I think it is fairly safe to predict that it will 
not be given a seat in the 11th General Assembly. 

If anyone has any doubts about the attitude of 
the American people on this point, let him consult 
the voting record of the Congress. Time after 
time Congress has unanimously expressed its dis- 
approval of the Chinese Communist regime and 
voted against its admission to the United Nations. 





Disarmament 

The problem of disarmament will come before 
the General Assembly when the Disarmament 
This is 
an issue of such dimensions that you might say 


Commission submits its progress report. 


that it has nowhere else to go except to the United 
Nations. 
will be no respecter of boundaries or of neutral- 
ity. The United States was the first to bring the 
issue to the United Nations, and we have been 


Nuclear weapons, if they are ever used, 
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the most persistent in pursuing every prospect for 
safeguarded disarmament. 

It is true that the production of nuclear 
weapons goes on and that the terrible threat of 
nuclear warfare casts a deep shadow over man- 
kind. It is also true that we have not yet suc- 
ceeded in agreeing on a workable and safeguarded 
disarmament plan. This is not a failure charge- 
able to the United Nations, however. Neither is 
it any reason to give up hope or slacken our efforts. 
On the contrary, if we can only inch ahead, that 
is still progress. We must move ahead on any 
front we can. We must make every opportunity 
and seize every opportunity for genuine accord 
with the Soviet Union. But we must not be 
trapped into confusing tempting promises with 
genuine proposals. 

The nub of the problem remains the question 
of establishing an effective inspection and con- 
trol mechanism. We have contended that any 
disarmament plan is a sham and a delusion unless 
it is accompanied by some means of verifying that 
the parties are in fact living up to their promises. 
But so far, at least, the Soviet Union has been in- 
clined to shy away from any effective system of 
inspection and control. Mr. Khrushchev put it 
quite clearly last spring when he suggested that 
the United States should not try to look in every- 
body’s bedroom and everybody’s garden. 

Meanwhile, the Soviet Union does its best to 
capitalize on the fear that most people have of 
nuclear war by advancing propaganda proposals. 
They talk about outlawing the atomic and hydro- 
gen bombs, and they suggest that all countries 
reduce their armed forces by a fixed percentage. 
There is a great deal of talk but relatively little 
in the way of workable, good-faith proposals. 

Let us not forget that on a number of crucial 
issues we have achieved a breakthrough with the 
Soviet Union as a result of determination, pa- 
tience, and moral force. This was so in the case 
of the Berlin airlift, the Austrian peace treaty, 
and the peaceful uses of atomic energy. It may 
well be so on disarmament. 


Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 


If disarmament still eludes us, we can be pleased 
that an international agency for the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy is almost within our grasp. Only 
yesterday agreement of 81 nations was reached in 
New York on a statute for the new agency. 
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There was one very critical question which had 
to be answered before we could go ahead with an 
international program for the peaceful uses of the 
atom. How could we make atomic energy mate- 
rials available to other countries without stimu- 
lating them to manufacture nuclear weapons of 
their own? Could satisfactory safeguards be de- 
vised to prevent the spread of such weapons to 
other countries ? 

At the present time only three countries have 
the technical know-how to produce nuclear weap- 
ons—the United States, the Soviet Union, and 
Great Britain. Obviously if, in the foreseeable 
future, 10 or 15 other nations begin to build stock- 
piles, the terrifying prospects of a nuclear war 
would be multiplied. 

This is a matter of the utmost delicacy, for few 
if any sovereign states would willingly give up 
their right to manufacture atomic or hydrogen 
bombs. I believe, however, that the new agency 
will be endowed with sufficient power to make’sure 
that the assistance given is not misused. 

This agency will be in a real sense a child of the 
General Assembly. For it was before the Assem- 
bly in December 1953 that President Eisenhower 
presented the proposal. These were dark days 
when nothing but danger and evil seemed destined 
tocome from man’s greatest discovery. The Presi- 
dent’s challenge for a constructive and humani- 
tarian development of atomic energy struck fire 
immediately. Last year it brought results when 
the Assembly in one of its rare unanimous votes 
urged that a plan for an international atomic 
energy agency be drawn up for approval. 

That is what has now been accomplished in New 
York. It is a great step forward toward peace 
and happiness for people everywhere. 


Enlargement of U.N. Councils 


There are problems which arise in the General 
Assembly that one might call organic. That is, 
they reflect the normal growth of the organization. 
I referred earlier to the implications of the en- 
larged membership of the United Nations. The 
organization has grown from its original 51 mem- 
bers to 76 with no enlargement of such important 
bodies as the Security Council and the Economic 
and Social Council. 

Take the Security Council, for example. The 
Asian countries have never been adequately repre- 
sented. Now, with the addition of six new Asian 
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members, this defect must be remedied without 
further delay. Likewise, the influx of 10 Euro- 
pean members calls for a reallocation of seats to 
the European region. In the circumstances, it 
would seem highly desirable to add at least two 
nonpermanent seats to the 11-member Security 
Council. 

Now, of course, the charter prescribes the num- 
ber of members on each Council. Therefore, any 
change in this number means amendment of the 
charter, which requires a two-thirds vote of the 
Assembly and then ratification by two-thirds of 
the members of the United Nations in accordance 
with their constitutional processes. In our case, 
of course, this means approval by the Senate. 

If the 11th General Assembly decides to alter 
the composition of the Councils—as I hope it 
will—it will be the first move to amend the charter. 
This is good evidence that the charter has been 
a very workable instrument. 


The Law of the Sea 


There is another problem that will come up be- 
fore the General Assembly relating to the law of 
the sea. You may know that the International 
Law Commission was authorized by the Assembly 
to study this matter, and it has now made its final 
report on four problems—‘The Regime of the 
Territorial Sea,” “The Regime of the High Seas,” 
“The Contiguous Zone,” and “The Continental 
Shelf.” This may sound like a very dull matter, 
but it could be one of the most complicated and 
highly charged questions the Assembly has to 
examine. The International Law Commission has 
recommended that the General Assembly summon 
an international conference to examine the law of 
the sea and to draw up such international agree- 
ments as it may deem appropriate. 

As you know, we have been having some diffi- 
culties off the coasts of Latin America, where a 
number of states have claimed rights to jurisdic- 
tion up to 200 miles from shore and have even 
interfered with our ships to give effect to these 
claims. 

For some centuries now the 3-mile limit has pre- 
vailed. This dates back to the Dutch jurist Byn- 
kershoek, who contended that it would be sensible 
to extend, in legal theory at least, the shore limits 
of a sovereign state out 3 miles because that was 
the distance a cannon could shoot in those days. 

Meanwhile, some states have supported a 200- 
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mile limit for certain purposes, such as the pro- 
tection of fishing rights and the riches of the sea. 
Still other states have been inclined to favor a 12- 
mile limit. 

This problem involves the issues which revolve 
around the concept of the continental shelf and 
the extent to which states should be permitted to 
have’ jurisdiction over territorial seas and the sub- 
merged oil lands that may lie beneath them. 

We have not formulated any change in our own 
policy. We adhere to the 3-mile limit as being 
the soundest basis upon which to operate. 

This is the kind of problem which affects many 
countries and which quite properly belongs in the 
United Nations. It is another example of our 
growing interdependence and the absolute neces- 
sity of having an organization like the United 
Nations consider the conflicting interests of all 
parties concerned. 

Obviously, if each country were to determine for 
itself the extent of its jurisdiction over the terri- 
torial seas, chaos would result. It would be very 
much as though each citizen of San Francisco were 
to draw upon his own set of traffic regulations. 

I have merely touched on the diversity and 
nature of a few of the 80-odd agenda items which 
will be considered at the 11th General Assembly. 
Each item on the agenda will have international 
implications, will be important, and, in all likeli- 
hood, will be difficult. Not all are dramatic in 
their subject matter, and only a few will make 
headlines in the papers. 


Answering Some Criticisms of the United Nations 
As is the case with all manmade organizations, 
the United Nations will continue to be criticized 
both for what it does and for what it fails to do. 
Let us consider briefly some of these criticisms. 

Criticism Number One: The United Nations 
is inadequate because it has failed to solve some 
of our most urgent problems, such as disarmament 
and the Palestine situation. 

I can understand why people should be impa- 
tient about winning the peace. But we should not 
expect too much of the United Nations. It is 
made up of sovereign states, and it cannot do more, 
at a given moment, than its members want it to 
do. If the organization delays, hesitates, and 
postpones, it is reflecting only the indecision and 
the hesitation of its member states. 

Moreover, no international organization can be 
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a panacea to cure all the world’s ills. Many of 
our problems are exceedingly complex and may 
never be finally resolved. In such cases we will 
have to learn to live with them just as we have 
learned to live with many of our domestic prob- 
lems. Still others will require many years of 
hard work and patient negotiating. 

Critics should remember, too, that the United 
Nations is very much like a court of last appeal. 
The easy problems are settled elsewhere. Only 
the really tough problems—the ones that can’t be 
settled any other way—are brought to the 
United Nations. 

Criticism Number Two: The United Nations is 
relatively weak and impotent and is becoming 
little more than a huge debating society. 

Even strong advocates of the United Nations 
will readily agree that it is not the organization 
it was designed to be at the San Francisco confer- 
ence. As yet, it has no armed forces at its dis- 
posal. As yet, it has not developed its 
enforcement machinery. 

Yet, when the Chinese Communists launched 
their aggression in Korea, the United Nations met 
the challenge and the invader was thrown back. 
This was the first time in history that collective 
action of this kind had ever been taken to stop an 
aggressor. 

Moreover, those who belittle the United Nations 
as a debating society ought to remember that it is 
far better to quarrel with adjectives than with 
nuclear weapons. So long as we can successfully 
encourage nations to talk instead of shoot, we 
are on the right track. 

Nor is the compelling force of an aroused world 
opinion something to be swept under the rug and 
forgotten. More and more, public opinion is act- 
ing as a powerful restraining factor upon the 
aggressive designs of nations bent on destructive 
ends. 

Criticism Number Three: The United Nations 
is subject to Communist influence and intrigue. 

On occasion friends of mine have expressed deep 
resentment at the thought that the Soviet Union 
and its satellite states use the forums of the United 
Nations to propagandize and to further their own 
foreign-policy objectives. “Why,” they argue, 
“should we sit there and listen to scurrilous at- 
tacks upon the United States, the capitalist sys- 
tem, and our democratic way of life?” 

The answer is, of course, that we do not sit idly 
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by while such attacks are being made. We refute 
them, and we expose the fallacies of the Soviet 
position. And over the years most of the mem- 
bers of the United Nations have acquired a pretty 
clear picture of the true nature and the dangers 
of international communism. 

Personally, I am not fearful of the free ex- 
change of ideas. So long as the United States con- 
tinues to come forward with positive, constructive 
programs, so long as we are sincere and honest 
and loyal to the principles for which we have 
always stood, we need not fear the outcome. With 
that kind of approach we will always have 
friends. 

Criticism Number Four: The United Nations 
tends to go beyond the proper confines of an inter- 
national organization and meddle in the domestic 
affairs of its member states. 

On this point we ought to be categorically clear. 
The United Nations is, and always has been, an 
organization of sovereign states. It has none of 
the attributes of a world government. It is nota 
superstate. It cannot compel the United States 
to do anything we do not want to do. 

In this connection some people erroneously as- 
sume that the United Nations approves treaties 
that are automatically binding upon the United 
States. Nothing could be further from the truth. 
It is true that conferences called by the United 
Nations—like any other diplomatic conference— 
may approve treaties. All such treaties, however, 
must be submitted to the member states for their 
formal ratification. In our case this means ¢ 
two-thirds vote of the United States Senate. 

This criticism of meddling in internal affairs 
has been leveled at certain of the United Nations 
specialized agencies as well. The United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion, in particular, has been singled out. It has 
been charged, as I think you know, with promot- 
ing Communist interests and attempting to in- 
fluence our public school system. 

Of course this has no foundation in fact. 
Unesco is specifically prohibited by its charter 
from interference of any kind in the domestic 
affairs of its members. The Department of State, 
as well as several private organizations, has looked 
into these accusations and found them ground- 
less. In this connection, it is interesting to note 
that the U.S. S. R. has long charged that UNrsco 
is a “tool of American reaction” and that 
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“Unesco takes an officially hostile position toward 
the Soviet Union and the People’s Democracies.” 
On the basis of our own official estimates of the 
effectiveness of Unesco, and the statements of the 
Soviet Union, I would say that the organization 
is serving well the objectives of the free world. 


Conclusions 

Looking at the United Nations from the vantage 
point of its birthplace here in San Francisco, I 
think we can draw some valid conclusions regard- 
ing its broad accomplishments: 


It has put out the spark of conflict before it 
became a conflagration in a number of cases, and 
many people believe it has prevented the outbreak 
of a third great war; 

It has helped our own security by promoting 
the principle of collective self-defense ; 

It has marshaled public opinion in support of 
free-world objectives; 

It has exposed the nature and danger of Com- 
munist imperialism; 

It provides an arena for diplomatic negotiation 
to advance our foreign-policy objectives; 

It is promoting social progress and better stand- 
ards of life and is helping people toward respon- 
sible self-government or independence. 


The United Nations has grown with the growing 
needs of an increasingly interdependent world. It 
is the servant and not the master of its members. 
The wisdom with which it is used will determine 
how well it works. It was created for the purpose 
of advancing international peace and well-being, 
and it has no other goal. These purposes are iden- 
tical with the objectives of American foreign pol- 
icy. Given our continued faith, understanding, 
and support, it cannot fail to serve the needs of 
the American people and free men everywhere. 


Provisional Agenda of 
Eleventh General Assembly ' 


U.N. doc. A/3191 dated September 13 


1. Opening of the session by the Chairman of the dele- 
gation of Chile 

. Minute of silent prayer or meditation 

. Appointment of a Credentials Committee 

. Election of the President 


Hw CO bo 


To convene Noy. 12 at U.N. Headquarters, N.Y. 
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or 


. Constitution of the Main Committees and election of 


officers 


. Election of Vice-Presidents 
. Notification by the Secretary-General under Article 


12, paragraph 2, of the Charter 


. Adoption of the agenda 
. Opening of the general debate 
. Report of the Secretary-General on the work of the 


Organization 


11. Report of the Security Council 


ww 


15. 
16. 
17. 


18. 


20. 


21, 


“o> 


~ 


2. Report of the Economic and Social Council 
13. Report of the Trusteeship Council 
14. 


Election of three non-permanent members of the 
Security Council 

Election of six members of the Economic and Social 
Council 

Election of two members of the Trusteeship Council 

Election of a member of the International Court of 
Justice to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
Judge Hsu Mo 

Election of the members of the International Law 
Commission 


. Appointment of the members of the Peace Observation 


Commission 

Election of a United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
Dr. G. J. Van Heuven Goedhart: item proposed by 
the Secretary-General 

The Korean question : 


(a) Report of the United Nations Commission for 
the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea 

(b) Problem of ex-prisoners of the Korean war: re- 
port of the Government of India 


. Regulation, limitation and balanced reduction of all 


armed forces and all armaments. Conclusion of 
an international convention (treaty) on the re- 
duction of armaments and the prohibition of atomic, 
hydrogen and other weapons of mass destruction: 
report of the Disarmament Commission (resolution 
914 (X) of 16 December 1955) 


. Report of the Director of the United Nations Relief 


and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East (resolutions 302 (IV) of 8 December 
1949 and 916 (X) of 3 December 1955) 


. Treatment of people of Indian origin in the Union 


of South Africa: reports of the Governments of 
India and of Pakistan (resolution 919 (X) of 14 
December 1955) 


. Admission of new Members to the United Nations 


26 


Programmes of technical assistance: 

(a) Report of the Economic and Social Council 

(b) Confirmation of allocation of funds under the 
Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance 
(resolution 831 (IX) of 26 November 1954) 


. Economic development of under-developed countries: 


(a) Question of the establishment of a special United 
Nations Fund for Economic Development : report 
of the Ad Hoc Committee (resolution 923 (X) 
of 9 December 1955) 

(b) International tax problems: report of the Eco- 
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nomic and Social Council (resolution 825 (IX) 
of 11 December 1954) 

Industrialization of under-developed countries 
(Economie and Social Council resolutions 597 A 
(XXI) of 4 May 1956 and 618 (XXII) of 6 Av. 
gust 1956) 


(¢ 


~— 


28. Establishment of a world food reserve: report of the 


29. 


30. 


99 


Ou. 


9 
o 


36. 


Ore) 
os. 


40. 


41. 


. Draft 


5. Information from Non-Self-Governing 


Nconomic and Social Council (resolution 827 (IX) 
of 14 December 1954) 

Report of the Agent General of the United Nations 
Korean Reconstruction Agency (resolution 410 A (V) 
of 1 December 1950 and Economic and Social Coun- 
cil resolution 611 (XXI) of 24 April 1956) 

Report of the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees (resolutions 428 (V) of 14 December 1950 
and 925 (X) of 25 October 1955) 


. Draft Convention on Freedom of Information: report 


of the Economic and Social Council (resolution 
840 (IX) of 17 December 1954 and Economic and 
Social Council resolution 574 C (XIX) of 26 May 
1955) 

Draft International Covenants on Human Rights 
(decision of the General Assembly of 14 December 
1955) 


. Recommendations concerning international respect for 


the right of peoples and nations to self-determina- 
tion (decision of the General Assembly of 14 De- 
cember 1955) 

Convention on the Nationality of Married 
Women (decision of the General Assembly of 14 
December 1955) 

Territories 
transmitted under Article 73 e of the Charter: re 
ports of the Secretary-General and of the Committee 
on Information from Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories: 


(a) Information on educational conditions 

(b) Information on other conditions 

(c) General questions relating to the transmission and 
examination of information 


Progress achieved by the Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories in pursuance of Chapter XI of the Charter: 
report of the Secretary-General (resolution 932 (X) 
of 8 November 1955) 


. Election to fill vacancies in the membership of the 


Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories (resolution 933 (X) of 8 November 1955) 

Question of South West Africa: report of the Com- 
mittee on South West Africa (resolutions 749 A 
(VIII) of 28 November 1953 and 941 (X) of 3 
December 1955) 


. Admissibility of hearings of petitioners by the Com- 


mittee on South West Africa: advisory opinion of 
the International Court of Justice (resolution 942 
(X) of 3 December 1955) 

The Togoland unification problem and the future of 
the Trust Territory of Togoland under British ad- 
ministration: reports of the United Nations Plebi- 
scite Commissioner and of the Trusteeship Council 
(resolution 944 (X) of 15 December 1955) 

Question of the frontier between the Trust Territory 
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of Somaliland under Italian administration and 
Ethiopia: reports of the Governments of Ethiopia 
and Italy (resolution 947 (X) of 15 December 1955) 

Financial reports and accounts and reports of the 
Board of Auditors: 


(a) United Nations, for the financial year ended 31 
December 1955 

United Nations Children’s Fund, for the financial 
year ended 31 December 1955 

(c) United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in the Near East, for the 
financial year ended 30 June 1956 

United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency, 
for the financial year ended 30 June 1956 

United Nations Refugee Fund, for the financial 
year ended 31 December 1955 


(b) 


(d) 


~ 


(e 


Supplementary estimates for the financial year 1956 

Budget estimates for the financial year 1957 

Appointments to fill vacancies in the membership of 
subsidiary bodies of the General Assembly: 


(a) Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions 

(b) Committee on Contributions 

(ec) Board of Auditors 

(d) Investments Committee: confirmation of the 


appointment made by the Secretary-General 
(e) United Nations Administrative Tribunal 


Report of the Negotiating Committee for Extra- 


Budgetary Funds 


. Seale of assessments for the apportionment of the ex- 


penses of the United Nations: report of the Com- 
mittee on Contributions (resolution S76 (IX) of 4 
December 1954) 

United Nations Joint Staff Pension Fund: annual re- 
port of the United Nations Joint Staff Pension 
Board 

Audit reports relating to expenditure by specialized 
agencies of technical assistance funds allocated 
from the Special Account (resolution 519 A (VI) 
of 12 January 1952) 

Administrative and budgetary co-ordination between 
the United Nations and the specialized agencies: 
reports of the Secretary-General and of the Advi- 
sory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions 

Registration and publication of treaties and interna- 
tional agreements: report of the Secretary-General 


(resolution 966 (X) of 3 December i955) 


2. United Nations salary, allowance and benefits system: 


report of the Review Committee (resolution 975 
(X) of 15 December 1955) 

System of travel and subsistence allowances to mem- 
bers of organs of the United Nations (resolution 
875 (IX) of 4 December 1954) 

Report of the International Law Commission on the 
work of its eighth session: 

(a) Final report on the regime of the high seas, the 
regime of the territorial sea and related problems 
(resolution (IN) of 14 December 1954) 

(b) Question of amending article 11 of the Statute 
of the International Law Commission relating to 
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58. 


60. 


62. 


63. 


64. 


~ 
wt 


66. 


57. International criminal jurisdiction 


the filling of casual vacancies in the member- 
ship of the Commission (resolution 986 (X) of 
3 December 1955) 


(c) Other matters 


. Question of defining aggression: report of the Special 


Committee (resolution 895 (IX) of 4 December 


1954) 


56. Draft code of offences against the peace and security 


of mankind (resolution 897 (IX) of 4 December 

1954) 

(resolution 898 
(IX) of 14 December 1954) 

Elimination or reduction of future statelessness: re- 
port of the Secretary-General (resolution 896 (IX) 
of 4 December 1954) 


. The peaceful utilization of Antarctica: item proposed 


by India 

Application, under the auspices of the United Nations, 
of the principle of equal rights and self-determina- 
tion of peoples in the case of the population of the 
island of Cyprus: item proposed by Greece 


. Question of amending the United Nations Charter, in 


accordance with the procedure laid down in Article 
108 of the Charter, to increase the number of non- 
permanent members of the Security Council and 
the number of votes required for decisions of the 
Council: item proposed by Argentina, Bolivia, Bra- 
zil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Haiti, Honduras, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Spain and Venezuela 

Question of amending the United Nations Charter, 
in accordance with the procedure laid down in 
Article 108 of the Charter, to increase the member- 
ship of the Economie and Social Council: item pro- 
posed by Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El 
Salvador, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Panama, Para- 
guay, Peru, Spain and Venezuela 

Question of amending the Statute of the International 
Court of_ Justice, in accordance with the procedure 
laid down in Article 108 of the Charter: (a) in- 
crease in the number of judges of the International 
Court of Justice: item proposed by Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
Haiti and Spain 

Question of amending article 2 of the Statute of the 
International Law Commission to increase the 
membership of the Commission: item proposed by 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salva- 
dor, Haiti, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Spain and 
Venezuela 

Interim measures, pending entry into force of the 
Covenants on Human Rights, to be taken with re 
spect to violations of the human rights set forth in 
the Charter of the United Nations and the United 
Nations Universal Declaration of Human Rights: 
item proposed by Greece 

The question of race conflict in South Africa resulting 
from the policies of apartheid of the Government 
of the Union of South Africa: item proposed by 
India 
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Supplementary Items for Agenda 
of Eleventh General Assembly 


U.N. doe. A/3205 dated October 19 


1. Question of Algeria: item proposed by Afghanistan, 
Burma, Ceylon, Egypt, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Jordan, 
Lebanon, Libya, Pakistan, Philippines, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, and Yemen 

2. The question of West Irian (West New Guinea) : item 
proposed by Afghanistan, Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, 
Egypt, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Libya, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, Syria, and Yemen 

3. Draft Convention concerning a System of Consultation: 
item proposed by Argentina 

4. The over-all total of the United Nations annual budget 
expenditure: item proposed by the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 

5. Support from Greece for terrorism in Cyprus: item 
proposed by the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland 


Current U. N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography 


Economic and Social Council 


Financing of Economic Development. The International 
Flow of Private Capital, 1953-1955. Report by the 
Secretary-General. E/2901, June 21, 1956. 99 pp. 
mimeo. 

Steel and Its Alternatives. E/ECE/258, E/ECE/STEEL/ 
107, July 1956. 92 pp. mimeo. 

Report of the Commission on Human Rights. Report of 
the Social Committee. E/2916, July 30, 1956. 3 pp. 
mimeo. 

General Review of the Development and Co-ordination of 
the Economic, Social and Human Rights Programmes 
and Activities of the United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies Asa Whole. Report of the Co-ordination Com- 
mittee. E/2925, August 8, 1956. 12 pp. mimeo. 

Resolutions Adopted by the Economic and Social Council 
During Its Twenty-Second Session From 9 July to 9 
August 1956. E/2928, August 14, 1956. 4 pp. mimeo. 

Observations on the Work Programme of the Council and 
on the Financial Implications of the Council’s Actions. 
Note by the Secretary-General. E/2903, June 25, 1956. 
11 pp. mimeo. 

World Economic Situation. Aspects of water develop- 
ment in Africa. Report submitted by the Secretary- 
General. E/2882, June 28, 1956. 108 pp. mimeo. 

World Economic Situation. Full Employment. Imple- 
mentation of full employment and balance of payments 
policies. El Salvador. E/2871/Add. 3, July 6, 1956. 8 
pp. mimeo. 

World Economic Situation. Full Employment. Imple- 
mentation of full employment and balance of payments 


policies. Ecuador. E/2871/Add. 6, July 9, 1956. 16 pp. 
mimeo. 
Report of the Commission on the Status of Women. Re- 


port of the Social Committee. E/2911, July 20, 1956. 
4 pp. mimeo. 

International Control of Narcotic Drugs. Report of the 
Social Committee. E/2912 and Corr. 1, July 21, 1956. 
11 pp. mimeo. 

Establishment of a World Food Reserve. 
Economic Committee. E/2914, July 25, 
mimeo. 


Report of the 
1956. 2 pp. 
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Ocean Freight Charges on Certain 
Surplus Agricultural Commodities 


White House press release dated October 27 
White House Announcement 


The President on October 27 issued an Execu- 
tive order concerning the payment of ocean freight 
charges on certain surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties shipped abroad. 

At its recent session the Congress amended the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954 so as to authorize the payment of ocean 
freight costs from U.S. ports to designated ports 
of entry abroad on surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties transferred for famine and other urgent relief 
(pursuant to title II of that act) or donated to 
nonprofit voluntary agencies or to intergovern- 
mental organizations for the assistance of needy 
persons outside the United States (under section 
416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949). 

These ocean freight charges may be paid from 
funds of the Commodity Credit Corporation, and 
the necessary funds may be transferred to agencies 
designated by the President. By so designating 
the International Cooperation Administration, 
the President has enabled the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to make the funds available to the 
International Cooperation Administration and 
enabled the latter to pay the freight charges. 


Executive Order 10685! 


PROVIDING FOR THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE AGRICULTURAL 
TRADE DEVELOPMENT AND ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1954, AS 
AMENDED 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, as 
amended, and by section 301 of title 3 of the United States 
Code, and as President of the United States, it is ordered 
as follows: 

Section 1. The International Cooperation Administra- 
tion is hereby designated as the Federal agency to which 
funds required for ocean freight costs authorized under 
Title II of the Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1721-1724), may 
be transferred by the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Section 2. Sections 5 and 6 of Executive Order No. 10560 
of September 9, 1954 (19 F. R. 5927),? are hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

“Section 5. Reservation of functions to the President. 
There are reserved to the President the functions con- 
ferred upon him by section 108 of the Act (with respect 


721 Fed. Reg. 8261. 
? BULLETIN of Oct. 4, 1954, p. 501. 
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to making reports to Congress) and by the last sentence of 
section 203 of the Act (with respect to designating the 
Federal agency to which funds required for ocean freight 
costs may be transferred by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration). 

“Section 6. Definition. As used in this order the term 
‘Act? means the Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954 (68 Stat. 454), as amended, and 
includes, except as may be inappropriate, the provisions 


thereof amending other laws.” 
THe WHITE HoUvsE, 
October 27, 1956. 


World Bank Loan to Uruguay 
for Hydroelectric Power Plant 


The World Bank on October 25 made a loan 
of $25.5 million in various currencies for electric 
power development in Uruguay. The loan will 
help to finance the construction of a hydroelectric 
power plant at Rincon de Baygorria on the Rio 
Negro and additional transmission and distribu- 
tion facilities. The project will increase generat- 
ing capacity in Uruguay by about one quarter and 
is part of a program being carried out to provide 
an adequate power system throughout the country. 

The loan was made to the Administracion Gen- 
eral de las Usinas Electricas y los Telefonos del 
Estado (U.T.E.), an autonomous government 
agency responsible for providing electric power 
and telephone services in Uruguay. U.T.E. sup- 
plies power to the smaller communities through 
Diesel units and to the larger towns and Monte- 
video, the capital and chief commercial center, 
through an extensive transmission system fed by 
two steam plants in Montevideo and a hydroelec- 
tric plant at Rincon del Bonete on the Rio Negro 
about 135 miles north of Montevideo. The Bay- 
gorria plant will be connected into this system and 
raise its generating capacity to 392,000 kilowatts. 

Since 1947 there has been a considerable expan- 
sion of existing industry and development of new 
industries in Uruguay, especially in the interior. 
They have included a cement plant, a tannery, a 
sugar refinery, fertilizer plants, and paper fac- 
tories. This industrial growth, together with a 
steady rise in demand for residential and other 
uses, has resulted in an increase in the demand for 
electricity throughout the country. 


November 12, 1956 


The site of the Baygorria plant is about 53 miles 
downstream from the existing Bonete hydroelec- 
tric station. The new plant will have only a small 
reservoir and will utilize the regulated flow of 
Bonete’s large reservoir. The Baygorria plant 
will have three generating units with a combined 
capacity of 103,000 kilowatts. High-tension 
transmission lines and substations will be put up 
to connect the Baygorria station with Rincon del 
Bonete and with Montevideo. Also included in 
the project is a “collector ring” consisting of un- 
derground cables, transmission lines, and substa- 
tions to be built in Montevideo to improve the 
city’s primary distribution system. A small part 
of the loan will be used to purchase business 


machines to mechanize U.T.E.’s accounting 
department. 


A contract for the construction of the Bay- 
gorria station was awarded in May 1956 to a con- 
sortium of European firms on the basis of inter- 
national bidding. Contracts for the transmission 
lines and the collector ring are yet to_be awarded. 
The entire project is scheduled for completion 
in 1961. 

The total cost of the project is estimated at 
the equivalent of $58 million. The bank’s loan 
will provide $25.5 million of the foreign-exchange 
costs. <A large part of the loan will be made in 
deutschemarks and the remainder in Swedish 
kroner, Swiss francs, and other currencies. The 
equivalent of $32.5 million will be financed by 
U.T.E. from its own resources or local borrowings. 

The bank has now made three loans totaling 
$64 million to U.T.E. A loan of $33 million in 
1950 covered most of the foreign-exchange costs 
of various projects for expanding and modern- 
izing U.T.E.’s power and telephone facilities. 
This loan has been completely disbursed and the 
projects finished. A loan of $5.5 million in 1955 
is helping to finance an additional 50,000-kilowatt 
unit at the Batlle y Ordonez thermal power station 
in Montevideo. 

After having been approved by the bank’s Ex- 
ecutive Directors, the loan documents were signed 
on October 25 by Julio A. Lacarte Muro, Ambassa- 
dor for Uruguay in Washington, on behalf of 
the Republic of Uruguay ; Orestes L. Lanza, Presi- 
dent of U.T.E., on behalf of the borrower; and 
W. A. B. Iliff, Vice President, on behalf of the 
World Bank. 
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Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Automotive Traffic 


Convention on road traffic with annexes. Done at Geneva 
September 19, 1949. Entered into force March 26, 1952. 
TIAS 2487. 

Ratification deposited: Yugoslavia, October 8, 1956. 


Copyright 


Universal copyright convention. Done at Geneva Sep- 
tember 6, 1952. Entered into force September 16, 1955. 
TIAS 3324. 

Ratification deposited: Italy, October 24, 1956. 

Protocol 2 concerning application of the convention to the 
works of certain international organizations. Done at 
Geneva September 6, 1952. Entered into force Septem- 
ber 16, 1955. TIAS 3324. 

Ratification deposited: Italy, October 24, 1956. 

Protocol 3 concerning the effective date of instruments of 
ratification or acceptance of or accession to the con- 
vention. Done at Geneva September 6, 1952. Entered 
into force August 19, 1954. TIAS 3324. 

Ratification deposited: Italy, October 24, 1956. 


Trade and Commerce 


International convention to facilitate the importation of 
commercial samples and advertising material. Dated 
at Geneva November 7, 1952. Entered into force No- 
vember 20, 1955. 

Accession deposited: Portugal, September 24, 1956. 

Protocol amending part I and articles XXIX and XXX 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Done 
at Geneva March 10, 1955.” 

Signatures: Norway, October 11, 1956; Austria, October 
12, 1956.* 

Protocol amending preamble and parts II and III of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Done at 
Geneva March 10, 1955.” 

Signatures: Norway, October 11, 1956; Austria (with 
statement), October 12, 1956. 

Protocol of organizational amendments to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Done at Geneva 
March 10, 1955.” 

Signatures: Norway, October 11, 1956; Austria, October 
12, 1956. 

Protocol of rectification to French text of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Done at Geneva 
June 15, 1955.’ 

Signature: Austria, October 12, 1956. 

Procés verbal of rectification concerning the protocol? 
amending part I and articles XXIX and XXX of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, the protocol * 
amending preamble and parts II and III of the general 
agreement, and the protocol? of organizational amend- 
ments to the general agreement. Done at Geneva De- 
cember 3, 1955. 


* Not in force for the United States. 
? Not in force. 
* Subject to ratification. 
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Signatures: Norway, October 11, 1956; Austria (with 
statement), October 12, 1956; France, October 18, 
1956. 


Wheat 


International wheat agreement, 1956. Open for signature 
at Washington through May 18, 1956. 
Acceptance deposited: New Zealand, October 26, 1956. 


BILATERAL 


Canada 


Agreement regarding the relocation of that part of Roose- 
velt Bridge which crosses the Cornwall south channel. 
Effected by exchange of notes at Washington October 24, 
1956. Entered into force October 24, 1956. 


Ceylon 


Parcel post agreement, and detailed regulations. Signed 
at Colombo July 18, 1955, and at Washington November 
25, 1955. Ratified by the President of the United States 
April 18, 1956. Entered into force July 1, 1956. 


Chile 


Agreement amending surplus agricultural commodities 
agreement of March 18, 1956 (TIAS 3583), to provide for 
additional purchases of wheat and wheat flour. Effected 
by exchange of notes at Washington October 22 and 23, 
1956. Entered into force October 23, 1956. 


China 


Agricultural commodities agreement under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended (68 Stat. 454, 455; 69 Stat. 44, 721). 
Signed at Taipei August 14, 1956. Entered into force 
August 14, 1956. 

Agreement further amending the annex to the agreement 
of May 14, 1954 (TIAS 2979, 3215, and 3346), relating to 
the loan of small naval craft to China. Effected by ex- 
change of notes at Taipei October 16 and 20, 1956. En- 
tered into force October 20, 1956. 


Finland 


Agreement supplementing the surplus agricultural com- 
modities agreement of May 6, 1955, as amended (TIAS 
$248, 3488, 3533, 3534, and 3568). Signed at Helsinki 
October 24, 1956. Entered into force October 24, 1956. 


Korea 

Agreement further amending the agricultural commodities 
agreement of March 13, 1956 (TIAS 3516, 3651). Effected 
by exchange of notes at Seoul October 10 and 15, 1956. 
Entered into force October 15, 1956. 


Spain 

Agreement amending the agricultural commodities agree 
ment of March 5, 1956 (TIAS 3510). Effected by ex- 
change of notes at Madrid September 20 and 28, 1956. 
Entered into force September 28, 1956. 

Agricultural commodities agreement under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended (68 Stat. 454. 455; 69 Stat. 44, 721). 
Signed at Madrid October 23, 1956. Entered into force 
October 23, 1956. 


United Kingdom 


Agreement for the establishment in Barbados of an 
oceanograph research station. Signed at Washington 
November 1, 1956. Entered into force November 1, 1956. 
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Agriculture. Ocean Freight Charges on Certain 
Surplus Agricultural Commodities (text of Ex- 
ecutive order) 


Economic Affairs 

Ocean Freight Charges on Certain Surplus Agri- 
cultural Commodities (text of Executive order) . 

World Bank Loan to Uruguay for Hydroelectric 
Power Plant . 

Egypt 

Americans and Others Evacuated From Egypt . 

United Nations Consideration of Developments in 
the Middle East (Lodge, Dulles, text of resolu- 
tions) SSE ears Aceeren tae ae war S 

France. United Nations Consideration of Develop- 
ments in the Middle East (Lodge, Dulles, text of 
resolutions ) ‘ 

Germany. Sistuatoning or Ties With iia 
many (Conant) 

Hungary 

Developments in Eastern Europe and the Middle 
East (Eisenhower, text of Soviet statement) 

The Hungarian Question in the Security Council 
(Cornut-Gentille, Dixon, Lodge, text of draft 
resolution ) 5 

U.S. Aid to on (ICA cuneate, Eisen- 
hower, Harriman) gh ee ee ae Se ak ee ee 

International Information. Strengthening Cultural 
Ties With Germany (Conant) — 

International Organizations and Meetings. Inter- 
national Conference on Airport Charges ‘ 

Israel. United Nations Consideration of Develop- 
ments in the Middle East (Lodge, Dulles, text of 
resolutions) = etm Meta eee seh fe 

Mutual Security. U.S. Aid to Hungary (ICA an- 
nouncement, Eisenhower, Harriman) 

Near East 


Americans and Others Evacuated From Egypt . . 
Developments in Eastern Europe and the Middle 


East (Eisenhower, text of Soviet statement) 

Middle East Passport Restrictions 

United Nations Consideration of Develomnents in 
the Middle East (Lodge, Dulles, text of resolu- 
tions ) ‘. 

White House indcetenbe (Siaeheaiien sation in 
the Middle East —— 

Poland. Developments in Eastern E urope and the 
Middle East (Eisenhower, text of Soviet state- 
ment) 


Presidential Daeanunite 

Anniversary of Republic of Viet-Nam 

Developments in Eastern Europe and the Middle 
East . , 

Immigration of Adopted Foreign- Born Orphans 

National Olympic Day, 1956 . 

Ocean Freight Charges on Certain Sarpiue dees 
tural Commodities 

President Wishes Secretary Dulles Speedy and Full 
Recovery 

US. Aid to Hungary 

Protection of Nationals 

Americans and Others Evacuated From Egypt 

U.S.S.R. Asked To Recall Member of U.N. Delega- 
tion 
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Name Inder 


Conant, James B. . 766 
Cornut-Gentille, Bernard 757 
Dixon, Pierson . : : 757 
Dulles, Secretary. . .. . Sane 51, 755, 767 
Eisenhower, President. . . 743, 764, 765, 767, 768, 780 
Ekimov, Konstantin P. 765 
Hagerty, James C. 749 
Harriman, E. Roland 764 
Lodge, Henry Cabot, Jr. 747, 748, 757, 758, 759, 761, 771 
Wilcox, Francis O. ee 769 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: October 29-November 4 


| 

| 

Releases may be obtained from the News | 
Division, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. | 

Press release issued prior to October 29 which | 

appears in this issue of the BULLETIN is No. 550 of 
October 23. 
No. Date Subject 


564 10/29 Note to Soviet U.N. representative on 
Ekimov. 

565 10/31 Middle East passport restrictions. 

566 11/2 Dulles: General Assembly. 

567 11/2 Passport restrictions. 

568 11/3 Conference on airport charges (re 
write). 

569 11/8 Evacuation of Americans from Egypt. 
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UNITED STATES PENALTY FOR PRIVATE USE TO AVOID 
PAYMENT OF POSTAGE, $300 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE apo) 
DIVISION OF PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


The Suez Canal Problem 


In this documentary volume is printed a considerable collection 
of documents pertaining to events from the purported nationaliza- 
tion of the Universal Suez Maritime Canal Company by the Egyp- 
tian Government on July 26, 1956, through the Second London 
Conference on the Suez Canal, September 19-21. Texts of those 
agreements and treaties of the past century which have a particu- 
larly important bearing on the present legal status of the Suez 
Canal are included. Also in the publication are key documents on 
the “nationalization” of the canal and on the Western reaction; all 
the substantive statements of the 22-power London Conference; 
published papers of the Five-Power Suez Committee and of the 
Second London Conference on the Suez Canal;.gnd significant 
public statements of President Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles 
on the Suez Canal problem throughout the period from the “na- 
tionalization” of the Universal Suez Canal Company to the action 
at London to establish a Canal Users Association. 


Copies of he Suez Canal Problem, July 26-September 22, 1956 
may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for $1.25 each. 
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